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The Purpose of a Life. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,”’ ETO,, ETC. 





CHAPTER VIIL.—[contimveEn. ] 


HERE was a moment's dead silence; 
then Leonora said: 
‘What is there to fear if we don't 
cross it? I know you are only fearing 
the night and snow-storm for me; but I don’t 
fear either with you.” 

“Thank you for your affectionate trust, 
dear Leonora,’’ he returned; ‘but listen. 
Every moment the snow is deepening, and 
before long will be up to our saddle girths, 
and it may continue all night. These roads 
here between hedgerows will soon be snow- 


drifts, and then Heaven help us, for man 
could not. D> you know of any road skirt. 
ing the ravine?” 


“No—none,”’ she replied. ‘But look, 
look !—there is a light gleaming in the dark- 
ness,’’ 


Louis’s eye followed her hand. On the 
top of what must have been a hill, about 
half a mile or so off, a light faintly gleamed. 

‘What can it be, Leonora?’”’ he asked; ‘‘we 
passed no house or building in sight when we 
crossed the ravine.’’ 

“No, but it certainly comes from one,”’ 
she replied ‘Colonel Louis, so far from 
— afraid, I feel intense enjoyment of such 
yo venture and real peril in these prosaic 

8. 

“Brave girl! it is no joxe though,”’ an- 
swered St. John, gravely, hemty aval 
relieved to find that he so fearless a 
Companion. ‘‘We must try and reach this 
building and get shelter for to night. One 
thing is certain; in the darkness we have 
lost our way entirely, and struck the ravine 
"id ® long mile from where we crossed 


‘But Mrs. Asaton?’’ said Leonora; ‘‘she 
pa ys t tened.’’ 

‘ will probably guess that we have 
taken shelter, and, if not,she must be fright 

returned Louis coolly. ‘‘Come, there 

is no time to be lost.’”’ 

——_ the light in view 
sect, and once more set off at a q 

he light grew nearer and nearer, but the 


turned 





the snow from her dress, hair, and hat. 

‘‘Now come in here,”’ said the stranger, 
opening the door of a comfortaole sitting- 
room with a huge fire; ‘‘you are both cold 
and wet, and probably hungry, too ”’ 

He rang the bell, which was answered by 
a res le looking old matron of sixty or 
80. 


‘Mrs. Martinger,’’ said he, ‘this lady and 
aequyeeg have been overtaken and nearly 
ost in the snow, and will do us the pleas- 
ure of remaining the night; so now take the 
young lady upstairs and attend to her, and 
get a couple of rooms ready.”’ 

*“‘Lawks ha’ mercy!’’ cried the old lady, 

‘the puir dear'’s quite wet. Come along, 

e pretty bird.” ° 

While the old lady b~re off Leonora, their 
host took St. John upstairs, but as he had a 
great coat on, he only to take that off; 
and fortunately, Leonora always wore a thin 
black silk dress under her habit, so that she 
had only to take off her wet habit, and she 
—— out like a silk-worm from its chry- 
salis. 

In the meantime an ample repast had been 
repared, and unromantic as it may appear, 

our travelers did it full justice. 

As they sat by the cheerful blaze after its 
removal, the two gentlemen enjoying their 
cigars, while Leonora sat very quiet on a 
low stool at Louis’s feet, she had time to 
scan their host. 

He was a young man—that is about five or 
six and twenty—not above the middle height 
but well formed, and with s handsome, 
frank, pleasant face; but now and then there 
was a curious flicker in the bright brown 
eyes, which perhaps only so close and watch. 
ful an observer as ora de Caldara would 
have noticed, and it made her a li*tle unde- 
cided whether to like him decidedly, or give 
him a qualified favor. 
But for » long time she had sat looking 
into the fire, not seeing that the keen brown 
eyes were gazing on her very fixedly. 
‘You will pardun me for asking, colonel, ’’ 
said their host, suddealy, ‘‘but this young 
lady is scarcely your daughter or sister? Or 
your wife?’ he added, doubtingly, 
For half en” St. John paused, 
then he re smiling: 
“Ob ponyeroel ot the three; only the ward 
of an old friend, and I have known her from 
childhood.’ 
Leonora looked at a smile, saying: 
“I'm not enough like him, sir, for a daugn- 
sister.”” 


ter or ‘ 
“‘No,”’ said the 
me are you 
oN at all, vir,”’ she replied. “Tam Span- 
ish—a Castilian.” 
| thong Ie aah qeeperely.” 
“Bat yoa o qu y 
“] cave been ght up in Eogland since 
I was five years old, Leonors. 
“Do you know any songst”’ he 


‘Oh, sir, many 


lama 


her, with her brilliantly fair skin and sunny 
brown hair, you only thought how very 
lovely she was, and forgot that her beauties 
were not statue like. 


Lady Alice &. John, the mother of Louis 
and Cuthbert; the younger, her bhusband’s 
niece, Arabella 8t. John, whom, early left 
an , the gentle mother of Louis had 
com ly brought up as her own daugh 
ter 


Lady Alice is like Louis, or rather he is 
like her; though her tace is softened into an 
eminently womanly one. She had the same 
golden hair, the somewhat Grecian nose, and 
clear, trustful eyes, and the same expression 
of face, and in youth she had been pre-emi- 
nently beautiful; even now she was unde 
niably still a lovely woman, and at fifty- 
three looked barely forty five. 

Both ladies were evidently waiting for 
some arrival; for Arabella kept going to the 
window, and Lady Alice did not read very 
steadily. 

It was shortly after Easter, and the truth 
was they were pee a young lady whom 
Lady Alice had engaged as a companion to 
her niece, and that young lady was Theresa 
Stanfeld, who had left school at Easter, and 
immediately put in force the intention: Mar 

had mentioned, of separating herself 
rom her father and a home that was a 
wretched one.) 

She had heard of Lady Alice's wane 7 
companion tor her niece simply enough; for 
the lady had mentioned it to Marion 
Rochester, and she in one of her letter to 
Leonora passingly repeated it, and Leonora 
immediately thought of Theresa. 

That was the way it had come about; and 
now they were hourly expecting her arrival; 
Arabella with the test curiosity, for she 
had been absent when her aunt saw and en- 

ged Theresa. 

‘What is she like, aunt?’’ she asked for 
the dozenth time, and stil] Alice 8t. John 
answered, ‘‘Wait and see.”’ 

At length wheels stopped, and presently 
Miss Stanfeld was announced, and Miss 
Stanfeld a —no school girl awkward 

ness about her; easy, self possession charac 
terized her now, a perfect lady. 

Arabella was decidedly satisfied with the 
result of her survey. Theresa was decidedly 
lovely, though 

Not like a nymph or goddess of old. 

You could not have chiselled a statue from 
her as you could from Leonora's classic face 
and head, but you could have made a glow. 
ing painting of her. She had a broad, obser 

vant looking forehead, and an arch mouth; 
though the restlessness of the clear, ful! 
eye, and quick quiver of the red lips be 

trayed the hasty impetuosity of temper 
which Leonora had spoken of. Her figure 
was pretty and elegant, so that, looking at 


Miss R chester and Leonora de Caldara send 
you their love.”’ 

“Ah. they are old friends of mine,”’ said 
Lady Alice ‘‘My son Louis was at Ewon 
with Leonora’s guardian.’’ 

«Didn't you echool?’’ said Arabella. 
*T used to do so.” 

*‘No,I was very happy at Mrs. Ashton's,”’ 
replied Theresa. ‘‘It is a school, 1 think, 
that is one in a thousand.’’ 

‘So Mrs Rochester told me,’’ sald Lady 
Alice. ‘I wish | had known of it in Ara- 
bella's school-days.’’ ; 

“I wish you had, aunt,’’ said Arabella. 
“IT should have ~ ge many 8 task and 
ache of mind and y. Is Yellowfield 
pretty? Does my cousin like it?’ she added 
to Theresa. 

‘‘My son,"’ explained Lady Alice; “how 
does he like his incumbency?’ 

‘I really cannot say, vy Alice, for we 
principally attended the vicar’s cbhurch,’’ 
she replied; ‘‘but, frankly, Lady Alice, the 
village is in two parties. The OGrst part 
like your son; the second like the vicar; 
didn't; and Leonora, Isbel,and some others, 
used to go to &t Mary Grace; for there they 
had singing at least, and better ser- 
mons than the vicar gave. He was «& 
Pharisee.’’ 

‘You are fond of music, then?’ said Alice 
St. Johan, 

“Very,”’ wasthe reply. ‘I wish I was 
such a musician as some | know.’’ 

‘Have you ever heard Castelnau, the 
French singer?” asked Lady Alice. 

‘No, ma’am,”’ replied Theresa; ‘I have 
pever been in London till now.”’ 
‘‘Indeed,"’ said Lady Alice; ‘‘you have 
much, indeed, tosee. We must take you 
sight-seeing, and Castelnau, you must hear 
him; he sings the day alter to morrow, the 
first opera night, brings out bis daugh- 
ter for the time in Eogiand, in 
Huguenots. I will write this minute, and 
ask Sir Angelo Egerton for the loan of his 
box. Arsbella give me my desk.’’ 

The note was written and despatched by 
@ servant to St. James's Square. In an 
hour the messenger brought back a note, 
which Lady Alice glanced through and read 
aloud— 

“Dean Lapy Auice.—I am going to- 
morrow to fetch Leonora for a couple of 
days, in order totake her to witness the 
debut of Castienau's daughter; and! shall 
be most happy if you will juinus We will 


call for you and your young friends at seven 
o clock on Thursday Yours, truly, 


Anoe.o R. Eorrton.” 


‘There,”’ said the lady, with s smile, 
‘that's gentlemanly, to cacort us as well. 


He knows Castelnau, too; we may get intro- 
duced to him.”’ 





CHAPTER X. 


days aod months flew by swiftly. And 
the stateaman sat in his cabine:, and 








Woald it be teo much to ask you to sing 








one or two?” he inquired; ‘‘my own mother 


| rt is long, and time is fi eting,”’ and the 


schemed, and planned, and dreamed in 
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place to spring, and 
spring had vanished into summer, and the 
bot June sun streamed into the schoolroom 
windows of Ashton House, but it was s 
Wednesday afternoon, and the rooms were 
deserted, save for one solitary form bending 
over one of the tables. 

It was Leonora de Caldara, a sheet of 
drawing paper before ber, a pencil in her 
slender fingers, a box of crayons near her; 
and there wasa curious expression about her 
face as the work grew rapidly beneath her 
skilled hand, which told that it was one 
that had interested something deeper than 
her artist's eye—something on her brow 
of bsughty triumph—sometbing of almost 
dark joy in the black eyes and compressed 

that was not wont to be there. 

The pencil sketch is done, she takes up a 
crayon, and still works on, ss if life and 
death bung on 1's execution. Hours passed: 
the shadows grew longer and longer; ber 
hand grew wearied, and ber chest ached 
from stooping t0 long; but she heeded noth. 
ing til) the last touch was put, and then she 
beld it off to look at it. A man's bead and 
figure tu the shoulders. A dark, evil face, 
that might have been a fiend’s, for any re- 
deeming point it bad in it; and the youthful 
artist laid it down with a heavily drawn 
sigh, such as one heaves when some intol- 
erable weight is removed. 

But at that moment a light form sprang 
in through the French window, and ere 
even Leonora’s quickness could cover the 
crayon, Margaret Arundel was there, ber 
band on the paper, her gaze on the pic: 
ture 


‘Merciful Heaven!"’ she exclaimed, re- 
coiling suddenly; ‘‘where did you see 
him 1’ 

For a moment there was an almost wild 
light in the Spaniard's black eyes, but her 
habitual se)f control did not fail her,and she 
said quietly: 

*'] don’t know why you areso startled. I 
saw a face like that years, long years ago, 
and now I draw it. Is tha’ strange?’ 

“No, pno,”’ said Margaret; ‘‘but where 
a you know him? Do you know who it 

ye 

“I would give the best years of my life to 
know,”’ replied Leonora, with a passionate 
energy that was startling to see in one Mar 
garet bad only seen till now calm, cold,and 
patsionless. 

*‘Dear Leonora, don't look like that,’’ said 
Margaret, almost fearfully. ‘It is only so 
like—so exactly like my uncle's nephew, 
Arthur Vivian.”’ 

Leonora moved her hand slowly, and 
preased it tightly to her heart, and a dark 
amiled crossed ber lips and gleamed in her 
eyes as she murmured, in her own lan- 


e: 
a“ at Jast—found at last!'’ 
*‘Margaret,’’ she said, abruptly, ‘‘do you 

like this cousin ?"’ sie . 
‘He is a0 cousin of mine,’’ said Margaret, 

shuddering, ‘‘nor his uncle either. 1 hate 

ont fear beth him and old S:ephen Stan- 
“Ts that your uncle's name?’ said the 


* Castilian, laying her hand on Margaret's 


shoulder. 
“That's his name,"’ she replied; ‘but he’s 


. not my uncle, and any girl but you would 


have known exactly who I was by this 
time.’’ 

“I don't care to inquire into other peo. 
ple's affairs unless I find they have some- 
rang to do with me,”’ said Leonora; ‘‘now 
I that your aflairs have much to do with 
me. I could tell you more about Sianfeld 
and Vivian than you dream of. Margaret, 
can you keep a quiet tone |"’ 

“Yes, Leonora, if you wish it,’’ she re- 


plied. 

“I do wish it,’’ said Leonora; ‘‘say noth- 
ing of this drawing or what we have said, 
but get upat five to morrow and come with 
me in the grounds; or, stay; you sleep alone 
in that little room at the end of passage, 
don't you?"’ 

**Yes,’’ she replied. 

*"Keepawake.and I wil] come to you when 
they are all in bed.’’ said Leonora. 

She turned away, locked the crayon in her 
desk, and glided from the room. 

It may be conceived with what feelings 
Margaret retired to her solitary chamber. 
The bright full moonlight s'reamed broadly 
in, and she Jay awake counting the minutes, 
each of which seemed an hour; she heard 
half past ten strike, then eleven, then half. 
past eleven—al! was silent, so still that the 
silence grew so intense that it hummed in 
her ears 

Like the humming of many bees ; 


and then twelve began striking. Would it 
never have done? the strokes died away in 
the intensity of the silence, and then broke 
forth again with a loud startling sound. 





As the last stroke died away the door 
silently 


opened, and Leonora glided 

ay feet bare, and a white cashmere 

morning robe over ber night dress. Sbe 
ted the door, and then sat down upon the 

of the bed. 

speak very low.” a 

white Peuasey st cody, or is it only 

the moonlight?” 

‘Never mind what is,” she replied. ‘You 
wondered to day that I had never asked any 
thing about you or your antecedents; 
but now you will do me a favor by telling 
everything about yourself and these 
people.’ . 

‘‘Birange and incomprehensible being! 
said Margaret. ‘‘Are you in earnest?” 

“Look at me and see,” said Leonora, 
sternly. ‘Ido not come here at this hour 
for a jest.”’ 

‘‘Jtis a long story,” said Margaret. ‘Shall 
we have time?” 

‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘Tell it shortly; 
don't mind being abrupt.” 

Margaret settled back and began: 

“My mother died in giving me birth. I 
had a sister, four years older than me, and 
my father, shortly after my mother's death 
became acquainted (how | don’t know) with 
a gentleman named Stephen Stanfeld. who 
owned a great property,called Forest Moor. 
From that evil day my father went wrong; 
he had never been very strong in charac- 
ter, and fell easily under this man's vy 
My grandfather had been a merchant in 
South America, and bad died intestate, 
leaving my father absolute possessor of fifty 
thousand pounds, which my father had 
vested in houses. Well, this Stanfeld got 
my father into racing habits, and got him to 
play. Leonora, spare me the details—the ol¢ 
tad story followed. My father kept a racing 
stud, became a confirmed gambler, betted 
high—lost. Stanfeld Jent him money on 
the houses; so it went on till one awful night 
my father staked everything ina gambling 
house—and lost. He appealed once more 
to Stanfeld, but he tauntingly told my father 
he hadn't a renny or a house to mortgage. 
My father rushed from the gambling house, 
and flung himself intothe river. On! Leon- 
-_ surely his death lies at Stanield's 

oor.”’ 

Leonora bent down and kissed her fore- 
head, but spoke no word; and Margaret went 
on to tell how she had lost her sister—how 
she must have perished, for Stanfeld would 
do nothing to find her, and Margaret wept 
awhile. Then she continued: 

‘‘] was then but eight years old, fiiendless 
and penniless. Sianfeld had rome feeling 
left, or rather I believe his wife persuaded 
him, and he brought me up and sent me to 
school. Personally he is barsh to me, as to 
all else. Have I not some right to hate the 
man who drove my father to wrong and sui- 
cide, and who robbed me and mine of every- 
thing? It is but a poor recompense to edu- 
cate me——”’ 

The Spaniard raised her hand warningly, 
and continued: 

‘You wish to know more of Stanfeld. How 
he became owner of Forest Moor I don't 
know, but probably by some roguery; for it 
had, 1 believe, belonged toa family named 
Surrey.”’ 

**You spoke of his wife ?'’ spoke Leonora. 

“Poor thing!—she paid dearly for her 
wrong-doing,’ answered Margaret. ‘She 
was the daughter, the only child of Everard 
of Bond street. But Stanteld crossed her 
path—bis handsome face took her fancy,and 
her gold took his; but old Everard wouldn't 
hear of it, so she fled, and married Stanfeld; 
for he made sure that the old man would 
then forgive his daughter, and give hera 
dower; and so he did, but so tied up, that 
Stanfeld couldn't touch a penny in any way. 
And then he treated his wife cruelly. She 
had only two children, Eveline and Theresa, 
but they were atill children when their 
mother died broken hearted. We.were kept 
like recluses at Forest Moor till six years 
ago; when Theresa and I were sent to school, 
and Eveline married.’’ 

‘But Vivian,’’ said Leonora; ‘‘what of1 
him ?"’ 

Margaret shuddered. 

‘I never saw him till about six years ago, 
when Stanfeld brought him down to Forest 
Moor and introduced him as bis nephew. 
Somehow or another, he fascinated and in- 
fatuated Eveline, and shortly after I came 
here they married her to him.”’ 

‘Father of Mercy!’’ said the Spaniard, in 
an accent of such horror that Margaret said, 
ip alarm: 

gray is the matter? Oh, Leonora, tell 
me!” - 

“Is he living at the Moor, Margaret ?’’ 

‘Eveline is always there; but Arthur is 
only tbere on and off.”’ 

**Will he be there during the holidaye— 
afler we leave school, Margaret ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ she replied. ‘I wish to Heaveu 
he wasn't!"’ 

*T thank — God that heis!’’ said Leon- 
ora, almost solemnly. 

Deeply awed, Margaret gazed on her, and 
then said wg ey & 

*‘Leonors, in pity tell me what you know 
of =. man—what awful crime is on his 

Leonora de Caldara bent forward, and the 
one word she uttered sounded awful in the 





“THE SATURDAY».EVENING POST. 
—— 


ghastly sti(inéss of that lonely midnight 
Toe : 





‘“‘Murpgr!” 


Leonora, who had moved to the veri 


turned her weird like face on her,and 

her white hand upward. The next moment 
she was gone like some phantom of the 
night And the mournful night winds 
wailed their ceaseless ‘‘Nevermore—never- 
more!"’ and another night sunk and dwin- 
dled into the irrevocable Past. 





CHAPTER XL 


ALTER, my boy, come down and 

hear this!’ called the rich voice of 

Julian Rothesay from the hall, in- 

tending to summon his pupil from 
the painting room upstairs, and in a minute 
a bandsome, manly youth of nineteen or 
twenty appeared, in whom, though much 
changed, we may recognize the same boy 
who, four years and a half before, had gazed 
with such wondering admiration on the mas- 
terpieces of Art in the library of the high- 
born Egerton. 

«What is it?’’ he asked, following Julian 
into the sitting room. 

‘‘A Jetter from Angelo Egerton,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Listen.”’ 

‘Dear JULIAN,—Expect me in about a 
fortnight; for Parliament rises in ten days 
or 80, and I can contrive a flying visit then 
—for I must see vou. How does your pupil 
Walter get on! Remember me to him, and 
tell him that I think he will be wanted after 
Christmas. 

‘Yours faitbfvlly. 
‘A. R Eorrton.’ ” 


‘YT am very glad he’s coming,’’ said Wal 
ter; ‘‘we have not seen him for so long— 
more than a year.”’ 

* Not since his party came into office,’’ re 
plied Julian. ‘I called you because I 
thought you would like to know.”’ 

‘I hope he will bring the Senorita Leon- 
ora,’’ said Walter. 

‘‘He says nothing arr it,” replied Julian; 
‘‘but now I must see that my studio is in or 
der; for I thiok it is to-day that the Signora 
Genevro della Scala is to come for her first 
sitting ’’ 

And the artist left the room. 

The fortnight passed slowly, but return 
ing one morning from a walk with young 
Surrey, Julian was met in the entrance ball 
by Leon, the Spanish hound and exclaim. 
ing, “By Jove! they are here!’ he flung 
wide the half open door,to see Egerton lean 
ing against the book case, and Leonora leis- 
urely reclining amongst the cushions of a 
fauteuil. 

*‘Angelo.old boy, a thousand welcomes!"’ 
excigimed Julian, as he grasped the hand of 
his old friend. 

In slience Angelo closed his strong right 
hand on Julian's, and then the latter turned 
towards Leonora, who bad risen. He took 
both ber little hands in his, and said smiling 
—hbis beautiful winning smile— 

“I suppose I musn't kiss you now!" 

‘Not unless you like, Julian,’’ said Leon- 
ora. with an answering smile 

“I do like it. Ah, light of mine eyes!” 

And bending down he kissed her brow 
and lips, for he had known her from child. 
hood and loved her only next to Everton, 
and the same ties that bound him to Angelo 
bound him to her. 

Surrey had remained in the hall, but now 
he entered, and met Ezerton and Leonora 
with the warmth and pleasure he felt, and 
could not if he would bave concealed it. 

“And now how long can you give us, An- 
gelo?’’ said the artist. 

‘Not four and twenty hours,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘I was able to obtain leave for a few 
days, as my business was imporiant; but you 
are aware that it is—and rightly-—against 
all custom for any of the ministry to cross 
seas, and leave is only givenin an urgent 
case. So we are off again by to-morrow.” 

“How tiresome!” said Julian. “Well, 
we must make the most of you. You don't 
go to the hotel this time, I promise you.’’ 

+ pena smiled, and turning to Surrey, 
gaid: 

‘“‘My dear Walter, are you still of the same 
mind as to the painting ?’’ 

‘Lam fond ot it as ever,’’ said the young 
man, raising his “py hazel eyes to Eger- 
ton’s; ‘‘but I will do exactly as you wish 
about it.’’ 

“Then you will continue it, even when 
you are of age and in possession of your pro- 
perty,”’ said Egerton. ‘‘Idleness is the worst 
possible school for a young man, especial] 
& young man of property and position. tt 
you do not think you shall like painting as 
an occupation, you can go to the bar; I could 
push you there; on) tell you frankly, I 
don't think your talent lies either in that 
way. or in politics.’’ 

‘Ob! love my beautiful art as much, Sir 
Angelo, as you love your ambition and 
power, said Surrey, with all his bright 
foung enthusiasm sparkling in his eyes and 

“I almost wish I was still poor and 

















“How does his lawsuit get on?" © > 
“Well.” replied Egerton, “it will come on 
after the vacation, I think; and then Walter 





must come, for we mean to have parole evi. 
dence. Stanfeld actually put in an answer, 
denying that the young man I brought for. 
ward was the son of Colonel Surrey, old 
Herbert Surrey’s soa, who, he declares, died 
in India, shortly after his arrival; but his 
game is evidently to make every delay, and 

gain as much time as possible.” , 
So they passed the time till dinner, and 
that 


after dinner Walter them, sa 
he had a picture gl, fio ve the 


three, whom circumstances had so strangely 
bound together, were alone. 

Leonora, knowing what Angelo had to 
tell, rose to-go away; but Julian said: 


‘Julian,’ said Egerton, ‘‘the day we have 
watched and waited for fil! heart and brain 
grow sick, has come at. last. 
black villain, for whose crime you have suf- 
fered eo many years, is found.”’ 

Julian started—his lip quivered—and turn- 
ing abruply aside, he covered his face with 
his bands, totally unable to master his emo- 
tion completely, though self-control had been 
taught him in the bitter, harsh schoo) of ad- 
=e But there are moments when the 
most iron self command and pride must give 
way. It was only for a minute or two, and 
then he raised his face, and said in a low, 
unsteady voice. 

‘‘Thank Heaven tor its great mercy! Tell 
me all, Angelo.’’ 

‘‘Leonora shall speak, for she fonnd 
him,” he replied. ‘‘It is she who will be 
~~ sole means of bringing it home to 
h _ 

‘God bless you, Leonora!” said Juban, 
clasping her hand; ‘‘for your dear face has 
been a constant blessing since the hour you 
came among us.”’ 

Then ebe told him all the reader knows of 
the sketch—of Margaret’s recognition, and 
her own sad story, and then sbe told him 
her whole plan for completely convicting 
Arthur Vivian—a plan eo daring and so 
dangerous, that Julian exclaimed: 

‘Angelo, this must not be—not for me. 
Evil will come to her. You must not allow 
it. ” 

“It is too late!’’ said Egerton; ‘I have 
passed her my sacred word to let her have 
her way.” 

Leonora glanced at him, and a look of 
pain crossed her face, as she said, earnestly: 

“Indeed, indeed there is no danger to 
me. I am a match for him, and Heaven 
will he)p,’’ and she bent her head rever- 
ently. ‘Do you think I have watched 80 
long to fling all away when the weapon is 
in my hands! No, I have too much of Eger- 
ton's nature in me for that. Was that man’s 


»| face so burned into my memory for noth- 


ing? Hard, indeed, was it to make Angelo 
yield, but he did at last, and he cannot re- 
tract.’”’ 

“Angelo, look at this gir!!'’ said Julian, 
‘ She is your breathing likeness now, more 
than ever 1 saw her before. I oppose you 
no more, my guardian angel; the result is 
in Higher hands than ours ”’ 

‘Look at the sketch,’’ ssid Egerton lay- 
ing the crayon on the table; but now under 
neath it was written: 

‘This was drawn by me on the 27 h June, 
18—, from memory, never having seen the 
original for eight years and a half. s 

‘‘LEONORA JESUITA MARIA DE CALDARA. 

‘I saw this sketch drawa, June 27th, 
18— th 

MARGARET ARUNDEL. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





The Baptists of Dover, Me., were without 
a pastor. A young man came along, intro: 
duced himself as the Rev. Mr. Stedman. 
preached a few trial sermons, made & most 
favorable impression, and was permanently 
engaged. e soon married a deacons 
daughter, and his remarkably fine sermons 
sustained his popularity, although his w! 
and others observed that he was & little 1n- 
clined to flirt with the girls. But the ane 
is now squad by discovery that 
sermons h 
Dr. Storrs’ works, and that he is no oF 
dained clergyman. 


A mutiny took place on # Russian war 
vesse] within the port of Copenhagen, i 
which two cfficers came near losing tel 
lives. Two of the matineers were = 
demned to be hanged from the aga 








ve all been stolen from the Rev. - 
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1 lay in grief, 
drew near to wherel tossed alone 
and Hope ore nod 


it relief, 
and paused & 
woan; 
pen raised her glowing eyes and met mine 
; Never a word she said, 
Yet still I gased aad still was comforted. 


Then bending low with wondrous grace 
ore nya on may burnt 
a 
wed at her touch brignt vistone risa, 
skies. 
8. 


In softest tones 
gbe sang the song that has no close, 
The deathiess song which no one knows 
8 or a 
Tee song that leaves memory, 
The song of enctiess victory 
and fatare } 
And as | listened to the abcve 
] felt as one retaraing from the dead; 
Biowly I rose and ratsed my droopiag head. 


Exchange No Robbery. 


BY & L. &. 


|) ix FARM was & pretty place: its 





steep. tiled roof, covered with yellow 
lichens, indicated its antiquity, and 
the numerous farm buildings, ricks, 
and barns. which stood sround in pictur. 
eeque confusion, marked it as wealthy and 
prosperous in a language of their own. 

Two shady lanes led down to Dingle 
Farm from the high road, which was more 
than half a mile distant. This old and at- 
tractive place had been for generations in 
the possession of the Dales, a res ble 
and wea)tby family of farmers, and smong 
the villages and country round was better 
known by the name of Dale's Farm. It 
was inhabited at the time of our story—the 
latter part of the last century—by old Mr. 
Dale and his widowed daughter-in law. 
Richard Dale, her husband, had died soon 
after the birth of their youngest child, the 
only surviving son out of , three of 
whom died in intancy. 

This boy, now thirteen years old, was 
doted on by his grandfather and widowed 
mother. An orphan grandchild of old Mr. 
Dale's—a bright, clever girl of twenty, 
named Susan Stidolph—lived with them 
since the death of her mother, his only 
— aud was Mrs. Richard Dale's right 
hao She directed the servants, looked 
after the rp fed the poultry, kept the ac- 
counts, and always went to market on mar. 
ket-days, Mr. Dale being now too infirm to 
undertake the journey, and transact busi 
ness. 

The market was held at Hazleton, a town 
distant from the farm about seven miles; 
and hither the farmers sent their cattle, 
poultry, and vegetable produce for sale on 
the first Wednesday in every month. These 
journeys were attended with some anxiety 
and not a little danger from the highway- 
men, who still infested the roads, and who 
did not fail tomake use of market day as an 
available opportunity for plunder. As the 
road was much frequented on these particu: 
lar days, Susan went backwards and for. 
wards without fear of an encounter with 
these uncomfortable gentry. 

Susan's sole companion on these trips was 
Jerry. Jerry was a horse of respectable 
and ancient appearance, and somewhat 
clumsy build. She was a good horsewoman, 
being accustomed to ride about the farm 
by her grandfather since she was quite a 


One spring market day Susan rode along, 
enjoying the tresh morning and the song of 
the birds. When she turned into the high 
toad, she found it ful. of carts, horsemen, 
and farmers, all bent on the same errand as 
herselt. It was of nomoment whether she 
— at Hazleton sooner than her neigh- 
vy Ta sae + no paios to urge on the 
le y going old horse, and she was soon 

ft alone at the foot of a steep ascent. 

Before many minutes had elapsed a 
tlemaa ona fine bay horse overtook her, 
and reining him in with difficulty, asked if 
were right for Hazelton, and if it were 
market - there. 
ame ooked round at him, snd was 
ck with the handsome aquiline face and 
piercing dark eyes, which seemed to read 
Of ons _ Dressed in the best fashion 
= “ time, his horse carefully groomed till 

Siossy coat shone brightly in the sunlight. 

made a marked contrast to Susan on 

Umsy animal. 
matt are bound for the market, too, little 
a oquired the gentleman, raising his 


as he e 
; All the folks are going there 
Anema this morning, I thiok,’ sabuased 
vangeyly. 
od what have there? Chickens 
= a= =i her ialarloouser went on to 
and selling a like the business of buying 
“lt ” 
returned anes om the prices I get for them, 


oe gentieman lau and stopped for 
tto the leather of bis stir- 
TUp more to his liking; while Susan rede 00, 





| 
£ 


the sound of @ horse's hoofs struck on ber | Jer had wandered gre the lace, 
‘ ' 

ear; and as she turned tn look up the lane to and thet bk would be tope : the thief 

see who it m‘git be, her well dressed to overtake her well bred animal she 


* Goodness gracious !"’ cried Mra. Dale. 
scared at the 


bt of her; ‘“‘what does it 
He proceeded to ask her numerous ques. | mean?’ ye 
tions, to which at last she gave only mono. | ‘1 ve been robbed, sunt! Oh, dear! all 


syllabic answers. He soon remarked on | the money's hk: 
her taciturnity, and asked her why she was| And she sobbed otill more hysterically. 
so silent. They led her into the kitchen. and were 
“J don t care much to talk with stran- | #bout to question ber turther, when all were 
rs again startled, as old Jerry came bungling 
do you think I can be, then?’ in- | into tbe yard with « clattering, ungainly 
quired the horseman. gallop, stripped of bis usual accoutrements. 
“You may bes highwayman for aught I “Oh, but to think, auat!"’ cried Susan, 
know,”’ courageously exclaimed the spirited | ‘thst I shuuld lose all the money !"’ 
' ‘What does it matier 0 long as you're 
Her companion laughed. safe, my dear?’’ said old Mr. Dale, patting 


*‘What a good guesser you are my dear,” | ber head. 

said the horseman. ‘Suppose [ take you at| ‘‘Why, the horse you were riding is worth 
your word, and ask you, after the fashion | More than what you ve lost, I'}] be bound!"’ 
of real highwaymen, to let me look at your | Cried Ben. ‘“‘It's a Te. grandfather ; 
purse. Do you see this ?’’ he added, in a and the saddle—oh, my | | 1 go and fetch 
jeering tone, drawing a small pistol from his | it. Hurray!" 


breast-pocket. “Come, out with your Off ran the lad, and calling one of the 
money |!” men, desired him to upsaddie the animal, 


Susan turned pale. For one moment, | ®24 groom bim down immediately. 

mote —- revived. The stranger die a... om —— Boog oe 

mow le i his b en to carry io e 86, & 
Bae, Siew Deameg Sp Sete ove on old Mr. Dale, who had followed him, to see 


overhanging bough of an_  elder-tree, 
Susan took the o Sortunity to whip Jerry | the borse, wondered at this, and sided him 


preceeded many yards when the man came table, and commenced searching it a)! over. 
running after, easily overtook her, and, In the padding they found bank notes to tbe 
laughing derisively, led her horse back to | *™ount of $1 000, and from an artfully con- 


the same spot, where he in asked her to cealed leather lining under the saddle fla 
deliver up her purse to oa ene. they drew out # large number of go 
“Better do it quietly, my dear,” he | Pieces. 


_ “T shall tak Their astonishment was unbounded. Th 
Sriercok. . oR anyway by hook or went on counting and counting till they mA 


Bhe stoutly refused. rived at the sum of $5 000 and they lonked 
“Well, then, we must try what can be te one to the other, scarcely crediting 
ao ayn ge et ~ “Well” exclaimed old Mr. Dale, ‘‘the 
time to night.” o ” OF | first thing to be done is to give this up to the 
He lifted Susan out of her saddle as easily rightful owners. I think it's our duty to 
as if she bad been a baby, unsaddled Jerry inform the authorities where they are likely 
turning him loose to graze as he pleased, | '0 find the rvffisn. Deprived of his horse, 
and commenced searching her kets. | he cannot proceed far from the epot, and 
Finding nothing but a few parcele of tea | ine yoverment may be ready to give; and 
pny An aa he next ana e wna this is likely the man who rohbed the stage 
terrified girl to remove her hat and cloak, roy ag tape hf ;, they offer a reward of 
oa —s close to her, beyan feeling for witha delay Mr. Dale despateb itt ae 
bock man with a full description of the robber, 
ap uae’ eatin eee 30 ee eee andinstructions to the authorities as to the 
° hould Me . 7 ae OS t tract th likelihood of bis being in the neighborhood, 
he sho ee = — le ©! and early the next morning a search was 
pomne | ant L,-¥ and taking out large | nate by the cfficials at Hazleton. 
sale? . Within three days, the notorious thief, 
fe “<~ - pity on oN pretty — Bob Reeve (for euch was his real name, and 
asunder; but 1 must, if you are so Obst’ | that by which he was known cn the road, ) 
= a J our laces if you try MY | was arrested. He was lodged in jail, and 
pansece ng. shortly afterwards tried and convicted. 
la aa oe Saas emeng the knife into the The Lp | found in the saddle was duly 
; banded over to the government, who  fi-red 
Susan, as me she — a oa balf of the reward set on the man’s head to 
senses, Bow mace Up ber mu i: jg | Susan. She, however, could not bring ber 
her money, and assured him that if he would | (017 1 sccept it, but entreated that rhe 
retire out of sight for a few minutes, she might keep the robber's horse. This 
— get her money, and give it into his | 910 was permitted todo. The money found 
The robber declared that he could not do | Jy. Jaw jo a Le gully 8. 
1g ey that he had no objection to turn fore, ‘selleved 60 thes point. 
cS »» | She soon married a farmer in the neigh- 
My t want to distress you, my dear, borbood, and never ventured to go to mar- 
And he pulled out his pistol, and stood | ¥¢t sgain alone. 
waiting. Tn an oe county court Jast month a 


irl proceeded to take off her ; ’ 
Pay A come diff culty removed her | lady brought an action against s country 


hastily, | jeweler to recover money psid for a ring 
corsets, and donving her oom y containing a stone which she had bought as 


a them down close to the highwayman s : diamond, bat which proved i pughn a 

iscovering the | several ¢xoerts ces gnated as a ‘ Cape stone, 

os Ay rifled it 7 mere and | falsely called a diamond.”’ _, Phete persons 

then picked up her dress and began to feel — — —— Sve Roce aval 

ative ue 

pret on —— and eulor, the — ey of Den 

usan d irresolute a | zilian stone. gment was for the plain- 

je . ee Catching up | tiff but the case is to be appesled, and the 

Jerry's saddle, which Isy on the ground st matter is likely to cause much excitement in 
her ‘ide, she threw it over the hedge, ex | the diamond dealing- world. 

° , al at ap —<—= 

cleimiog? Feu can't hove & , In the English House of Lords the Prince 


for & moment, | of Wales ) 1m nied ibe petition of 8 258 Nor 

ant wishieg oe might con'ain | folk farmers in favor«{ the bill eye ising 
the greater part of the spoil, threw down | marriage with a deceased wiles sister. Ile 
the ress with an oath, and clambered over said ~ believed yet peas of 
recover the sadd One of bis | great advaniage to comm upity at large, 

the hote 5 — os OF cell Gaanens 0. The bul was de. 














wondering wimt = well-bred man, on & 


; Sa- 
Datclsew over the oppo hedge and | Sout on soond reding 
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once @ t reputation for ite fabrics of 
muslin, but the manufec'ure bas in the re 
sent day drooped to insignificance. 
delicacy of the texture was signified 
pative ¢xpressions of ‘‘ryoning weter,", 
‘night dew.’ Amusing aarrdoes are cur-’ 
rent about the tenes ot the D cca musiin. 
One kind, it was sal! could be pro‘uced 
only on bright moonlit nights, whea the 
atmor phere was heavy with dew Light, but 
not too strong a light, was necessary for the 
artificer to see bis work, and damp to mois- 
ten the thread and to facilitate the process of 
weaving. A cow issaid to have swal- 
lowed a whole breadth of muslin, lett out by 
~ nes on the grass, without perceiving 
t 


ALone Ant Fiout —It seems rather 
strange t thiok of a serious bate between 
two families of ants, but to them, of course, 
itis as important and terrible as though 
they were of larger size. A colony of ants 
had collected a fine Int of seeds and stored 
them away, when theants of soother fam- 
ily determined to have them for their own 
use. A large party started for the nest, 
went at once to the granary of their neigh. 
bors and loaded themselves with seeds. Of 
course the owners resisted, and a battle be- 
gan. For forty six days that fight raged all 
the time, there being & constant stream of 
ants carrying seed from the invaded nest to 
the home of the robbers! And the batile 
was only stopped by the watchers finally 
interfering. 


Names or Taz Finorns:—The names 
formerly given the fingers were: Thumb, 
Toucher, or Foreman, Longman, Leech- 
man, and Littleman. It's plain enough 
how Toucher, Longman, and Littleman 
came by their names, but Leechman got 
hisin this roundabout way: It appears that, 
in the past, folks believed that & nerve ran 
straight from the third finger to the beart. 
Likewise, they thought that this foger felt 
the effects of poison more quickly and deli- 
cately than any of the other flogers. Thirdly, 
and lastly, a made a point of stirring up 
their physic with it! As this floger had a 
great deal todo with sickness, and as they 
called the man who physicked them—the 
doctor—a ‘‘leech,’’ it saved troubles to give 
the same name to the physic floger and call 
it ‘‘Leechman.”’ 


Tne Basy Tower —The baby towerot 
Shanghai Look through that reat in the 
stone work—not too close, or the stream of 
<ffluvia may kill you. You seea mound of 
wisps and bamboo straw. It seems to move, 
but it isonly the crawling of the worms. 
Sometimes atiny leg or arm, ora little 
fleshless bone, protrudes from the straw. 
The tower is not s0 full now asl have seen 
it, they must have cleaned it out recently. 
In this a cemetery ors slaughter honse? 
The Chinese say itis only atomb. Cffias 
are dear and the peasaatry are poor. Woen 
a child dies, the parents wrap it around with 
baroboo, throw it ia at that window, and all 
isdone. When the tower is full the proper 
authorities burn the heap snd rpread the 
ashes over the land. There is no inquiry, 
no check. The parent bas power to kill or 
save. 

Settixo a Fasnron:—The celebrated 
daccer Taglioni notonly set the fashions on 
the stage, butevenoflit She bas been beard 
to relate a fuony story illustrating the quick- 
nees with which she was copied in an) thing 
she wore In Paris, she was going oo¢ 
night to the opera, and took out fresh from 
iteltyxapew bat just received from ber 
modiste This was in the time when ladies 
wore bate at the opers;and ber new bat be- 
ing very pretty, of a foe and delicate straw, 
she siraightwgy put iton for the orcasion. 
A few days afierwards her m''liner came to 
her in consternation. ‘Mme Tiglioni. what 
have you been doing? I turned back the 
brim of your hat, becuse it was so deli- 
cale, thatit might not be burt ia the bx, 
and you beve worn it *0 at tbe ope ral’ 
‘Oa! ' seid Tagliovi, “I suppeecd it was e 
pew fasbion "’ Aoden it wes, Tagini bav- 
ing worn it, next week all ibe ladies weot 
to the opera with hats turned beck at the 
brim. 
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bemia is the 

people batbe according to their rank, 
and ibe master of ceremonies is pot su 
pored to allow a burgbera ticket that w 
admit bim into the bath of a bnigbt. 

In the immediate vicinity of the bath of 
Warmbrun is the Cestle of Kynost, or 
rather a)! tbat remains of it, for it was a 
ruip long before the ambitious Frenchman 
tavgbt the intellectual German that Eng. 
lend wee a little foggy island upon which 
tbe eup had never yet shone. 

Kynost was built by a brave Roman 
knight named Balco; bere it is-to be pre- 
sumed he lived in safety, as the Castle even 
in later times, was deemed impregnable. de 

ing alike tbe cunving of a jew individu 
als and the torce of whole armies. 

]t is situated upon tbe summit of a buge 
rock, and is inaccemable except by a draw 
bridge. 

U. on one side is a lofty mountain, and a 
charm of frightful depth is upon the other. 
Io the distance is the fair vale of Hlirech- 
berg. 

Probeb'y nowhere in this fair German 
Jand of song and story was there ever built 
a araoder, more inaccessable castle than 
Kynost. nor one whose watch-tower over. 
looked more miles of wildly beautiful sce- 
nery. 

in the days of long ago the broad do 
mains that belonged to this castle were 
rich and beautitul, and for many genera: 
tions they des ended to the son and to the 
ton seen in an unbroken jine; but there 
came atime when to the brave owner of 
the castie no son was given and the broad 
Jandeand the Castle of Kynoat and the 
proud name of jie owner al! were Jeft to the 
crue) acd beautiful Lady Kuniguade. 

Soon the fame of ber beauty and vast 
wealth was the talk of the wnole country, 
and many 8 nobleruiter came to sue for 
ber hand; but she disdained to besiow ber 
hand vpen a coward, and he alene migbt 
hope to win her love who could conquer 
her in batile. 

BSne went forth to fight in the wars of her 
country, and manya brave knight who 
would gladly have cor quered her and made 
her bis bride, was slain by an arrow from 
her bow 

Around the Castle of Kynost ran a nar 
row outer wall, upon + hich one could 

bardly walk in safety, even when using the 
utmost caution. On every side were fright. 
ful precipices, one of which was properly 
pamed alier the bottomless pit A single 
misstep could bring about but one result— 
the person making it would surely be per- 
cipitated on the rocks below and ed in 


ces. 

But the beautiful Kunigunde at length 
caused itto be proclaimed that she had 
made a solemn vow to bestow her hand 
upon no man except he should first ride, 
monated upon a ficet horse,around the outer 
wallof her castle. 

At this ber lovers became fewer, bat such 
is the power of beauty and wealth that some 
were found who risked their lives in the 
vain attempt to please the proud lady of Cas- 
tle Kynost; but one and all shared the same 
fate—they were dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below, and Kanigunde ruled in her 
castle alone. 

At length one day when the skies were 
the fairest and all nature was smiling, and 
the lady of Castle Kynost sat at a window 
in her watch tower gazing with proud eyes 
abroad upon ber fair domains, she saw, ap 

ing in the distance, a young and 
+ Nae knight mounted upon a gallant 
ator 

Ile neared the draw- bridge and demanded 
en interview with the Lady Kunigunde. 

Never had she met upon the so fair 
a knight, never beiure had one so beautiful 
and brave and true entered the proud halis 
of Castle Kynost, and the Lady Kunigunde 
gave bim ber heart, all unmasked, the mo. 
ment her eyes rested upon his face. 

Atter courteously greeting the fair lady, 
the knight said: 

“I have heard of the fame of your 
, | bave listened while men _ re. 





But whether it was owing to his own 
steady hand and bead, or sure footed 
courser he rode, or whether it was the 
prayers of the ny | Kunigunde ivfluenced 
the ssints to grant bim a eafe arrival, no 
one even to this day knows; but suddenly 
& great 7 went up from the multitude, 
shouts acclamations rent the sir; the fa- 
tal circuit bad been performed, and the 
stranger knight was saved. 

Tears were on the lashes of the fair Lady 
Kuoigunde asthe rose from her knees to 
welcome the stranger knight, and would 
bave thrown bereelf into bis arms, but be 
stood aloof and returned her glance of ad. 
miration and love with one of haughty 
scorn. while he said: 

“No, proud lady! Never could I take to 
my beart a woman who has blood upon her 
bands! I have wonthe right to call you 
mine. I have risked my life, but not to gain 


your band. It was my desire to repay 
your —— with scorn, and to humble 
your pride I am already wedded toa lady 


who is not only your superior in besuty, 
but to whom nature did not forget to give a 
noble. generous heart. Know, now, that | 
am Albert, Landgrave of Thuringia!"’ 

The knight. as he finished speaking, 
sprang into bis saddle and galloped away; 
but from 'bat hour the unhappy Lady Ku 

niguode became a maniac, and after many 
moaths sbe died, but her epirit could not 
rest and the may still be seen hunting with 
her bow and arrows in the adjacent forests 

Sometimes she gszes with mournful eyes 
upon the ruins of ber orce proud castle, and 
when pot one stone of Kynost remains upon 
apother she will cease io haunt the forest; 
but that will not be until the propbecy of 
the famous witch of Rugen is fulfilled, and 
travellers cin passon dry Jand from Ger- 
many to Sweden and Denmark. 





Frexco Potitengss —The most elabor- 
ale and complicated system of court eti 
quetie ever devised was thet in vogne dur- 
jog the reign of Lovis XIV. of France 
Louis, strolling one day in the park on the 
arm of Mme. de Maintenon, and followed 
oy his court of about 500 persons, came un. 
«xpectedly upon a servant girl armed with 
broom. pail and duster,who had been scrub. 
bing in one of the pavilions. She ought by 
righis to have made her way back to the 
‘ ffices of the palace by a roundabout road, 
but being late she had taken a short cut, 
and this brought her in view of the king. 
His majesty removed bis feathered hat and 
made her a low bow, and as etiquette re. 
quired that a person saluted by the king 
should be bowed to by the whole court, the 
poor servant, as bhe stood trembling and 
ashamed, received enough homage to make 
her weil nigh mad. First, the princes and 
princesses, then the secretaries of state, the 
dukes and peers, the knights of his mInajes 
ty’s orders, the bishops and chaplains, the 
lesser nobility, all had to make profound 
obeisance, while the ladies stopped and 
curtseyed to the earth; finally the king's 
guards had to carry arms, and a whole tribe 
of lacqueys bearing lap dogs, cloaks, fans 
and smelling bottles had to do their duty in 
the same humble fashion to their colleague 
— blushing girl with the broom and 
pa 


A hardy sailor, Valentine Roper, is the 
only survivor of the crew ot the schooner 
Golden Gate, which sailed trom San Fran- 
cisco northward three weeks ago. The craft 
was waterlogged in a gale, and six sailors 
were immediately drowned, while seven 
lashed themselves to the rigging. The for. 
mae —e oy mye for the others died of 
starvation, one by one, except Ruper. 
had nothing to eat pon 4“ rus ot suman 
that floated up from the vessel's stores, and 
several fish caught by hand. A cabin boy 
held out longest of those who died. Roper 
was eleven days without food, and, when 
picked up, was @ raving maniac. 
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deal of trouble at W. 
i oa, a dad | 


could study art unhampered by money con. 
dauntem, could follow my ideal “‘Lacies 
nacramped by newspaper requirements. 
Rich! 

And through ad pened who hated 
my mother, who never given me a kind 
word or any caress, even when my father 
was alive! Iam afraid there was a wicked 
zest added to my 
fortune, by the fact that I inherited in de- 
fault ofa will, which would, I felt sure, 
have deprived me of any such inherit- 


ance. 

I packed my trunk, and commenced my 
journey. My lawyer sent a clerk to meet 
me, who accompanied me to my new home, 
informed me that Mrs. Hill, my grand 
mother's housekeeper, was a thoroughly 
trustworthy person, and left me. 

The house was handsome in every parti. 
cular, spd I was delighted to find somany 
traces of feminine sway. 

‘‘Surely,’’ I meditated. ‘‘my grandmother 
was of very youthful feeling, for the whole 
house isfresh and attractive as a bridal 
home.”’ 

Mrs. Hill was a grim, unapproachable 
person, who served me delicious repast, 
kept the house in dainty order and never 
spoke unless to answera question. She 
seemed tome to be nursing a grievance 
but I did not care to inquire into its propor 
tions. 

I enjoyed my first taste of ease and Jux 
ury immensely. My time bad been given 
to mercenary pursuitsever since I was able 
toearn ashilling, and it was a most de 
lightful novelty to spend without counting 
the self-denial formerly entailed by every 
indulgence. 

Ooeof my special delights was to visit 
Mrs. Crawford. a refined lady of advanced 
years, who had been one of my mother's 
friends; one of the many who visited her 
and jovedher after my father had died. 
Widowed and childless, she was found of 
young people, and sure to have pt 
rapa A always in her rooms I often dropped 
in uninvited and unannounced, and was al- 
ways warmly welcomed. Therefore | was 
amazed one evening in February, when I 
had been six months in Scotland, to receive 
an embarraseed greeting from my old friend. 
I had passed the door, seen bright lights in 
the recep ion room, heard the sound of 
music, andentered. Butas I stood neara 
window looking over the room, heard Mrs 
Crawford speak to a friend. 

‘Carl Egerton is here, and I invited 
Mariaa Hentz. She is in the music 
er kward! Do 

‘How very awkwa ou su 
he will mind ?”’ . _ 

* ‘I never spoke about it to him.”’ 

Then they passed on, leaving me to won- 
der who Marian Hentz might and wh 
it was awkward forme to meet her. } 
sauntered into the musicroom. At the 
piano, singing as I never heard an amateur 
sing before, wasa girl of about nineteen, 
with the rarest, most perfectly brunette 
beauty, the combination of black hair 
and eyes, with a dazzling fair complexion. 

Her rich, cultivated voice rang outin a 
ballad, the very simplicity of rendering 
—_ triumph "= 

**Who is she?’’ I whispered to a 
blonde beside me. - ~— 

“‘A music teacher Mrs. Crawford is in- 
terested in,’ was the half contemptuous 
answer;and then arush of crimson dyed 
the girl s face as she said, ‘‘Oh, I forgot Mr. 
Egerton! I1—thought—I——"”_ And she ac. 
tually ran away from me. 

Then I found Mre Crawford, and begged 
an introduction to the singer, and was an 
swered, ‘‘It is Marian Heniz, Mr. Egerton. 
But, 1 suppose, you must meet her some 

2. , 

It was no place toseek an explana’ 
and Iwas presented to Miss Heats, — 
was coldly, very coldly, civil to me. 

For two weeks I met her constantly, and 
was beffiad by her exceeding coldness, while 
learning toadmire her asl never admured 
any woman before. My life had been too 
hard a struggle for necessities to indulge in 
love dreams, and when I gave my heart to 





Marian I gave it 
Henis, I gave it true, 


cause with 
tery about her?’ 


enjoyment of this good | here 


open eyer! 
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Of fail trettton. But dark sorrows rise The Kunigunde would have = a It was frome lawyer a long room, heavily to the 
Treth betrayed, and a!] too scon it | when she ~ oe a ee ae in Scotland, and it informed m3, Carl E seal at aS ta yom Se 
hopeless passion gloomy race. | proud blood veins forbade her to tsman on wood, that I was understand 
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God § oe the smotle ogain that car Wisside, | bandsome knight should he be successful in ‘in having died without | ~ «-Fusht” . 
—S A his rash undertaking. a mother : Marian answered, quickly. “th 
_ . a? Bamnt Doris. | 'Bhe did not arise when the knight left the | ® will,” the lawyer wrote, “you are sole | could never be! 
rs room, but continued kneeling, praying and | beir to the estate. “Not if—I might be grandmother, 
The Lady of Kynost. imploring the saints to protect him who had | My grandmother! Far sway in the re-| my child—not if you love him 
dared to risk bis life for her. cesses of my memory I could sees picture A quick sob answered | b but in 8 mo 
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BY GYLVIA A. MOSS. bled in the courtyard and on the mountains | mother, who turned my mother and myself | There! you have forced it from me! Butt 
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OT far from the chain of mighty moun- furthcoming of the stranger knight. given his marriage with s irl who was I heard her leave the room by another 
tains tbat es Bilesia from Bo Not a word was m as he started on | earning her own bread as & milliner. door, and go up stairs, sobbing as she went, 
hof Warmbrun, where | the fatal circuit, for one and all expected to| And row I was rich—independent!—| And I did not wait for ceremony, but went 


Torehae ia ha “s 
**Yes; com to plead 
Heats What inthe 


*-Is it possible do not know ?”’ 
“[ never Tot her until I met her 


of her claim upon you-—— 


“Claim upen me?’ I cried. 
“Well, upon your 1 What wide- 
You are surely t and in- 
nocent! Listen, then. Your grandmother 
and Marian’s grandmother were first cou- 
sins,and warmly attached to each other. 
When you, as a boy, refused to be adopted 
by your grandmother, Marian’s mother was 
dying er tather had been some years 
dead, and the child was destitute. Mr 
Egerton took her. She brought her up as 
she would have done her own pear 
lavishing upon her all that wealth 
command, both for education and for plea- 
sure. She was never formally introduced 
tosociety, for Mrs. Egerton took her every- 
where with her while she was but « mere 
child. It wasthe general impression, Carl, 
that your grandmother would leave ber 
property to Marian, but she had the too 
common superstition that making s will 
shortened life. She put it off, year after 
evr, till she was actually dying. Then she 
ted a will: drawn, leaving everything to 
Marian, and died while the lawyer was 
engaged upon the draft, leaving Marian 
penn'lees.”” E 

“Why wasI never told this?’ I cried 
“What a brute I have been! Does she think 
I knew ?"’ 

“I cannot tell. It was a delicate subject, 
and, I presume, your friends were, like my- 
self. naturally reluctant to speak ofit. Ba 
now ?” 

a | shall, of course, settle upon her 


“It is too Jate tor that, Carl. You could 
not now confer fortune upon xcept 
in ene way.”” 

‘ But if she will not hear me ?”’ 

“Was I right in my conjecture, Carl? Do 
you love her?’ 

‘‘With all my heart!”’ 

Maat ag . ‘ 

wait ong inansgony of suspense, 
and I was sonieg more than impatient 
when Mrs. Crawford returned, and eaid to 
me, ‘‘Marian isin the sitting-room. 
you go to her?” 

Would I enter Paradise if the gates stood 
open? I kissed my old friend’s hand, and 
hurried away. 

1 will not tell all that passed. My darling 
forgave my unconscious cruelty, and whes 
the autumn leaves were falling there was 
wedding at Mrs. Crawfora's that 7) 
finally the vexed question of who shou 
rightfully have inherited my er 
money. 
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siadder and brigbter on paib and doubt ; 
Little by Iitue the seed we sow . 


reception 
house with the exception ofthe waiting wo. 
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ime used in man 
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into a beautilul yield will grow, 


Little by little the world we strong. 
Fighting the battleof Right and Wrong ; 
Little by little the Wrong gives way: 
Little by little the Right nas sway; 
Little by little all looging souls 

Struggie up nearer the shining goals. 


Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for buman ken ; 
Little by little the angels see 

Prophesies better of good to be ; 

L'ttle by little the God of all 

Lifts the world nearer the pleading call. 


The Old, Old Story. 


BY B. G, C. 











old, old story!’ Iexclaimed, as I threw 

down the veriodical [ had been reading, 

and turned with a contemptuous air to 
my friend, Laura Delworth. ‘Writers in 
general,’’ [ continued, ‘seem to consider a 
tale incomplete, unless somebody marries 
somebody else; and I am heartily tired of it. 
The idea thata woman's earthly happiness 
consists of her being linked by Hymeneal 
vows toa male specimen of the human race, 
is utterly nonsensical.’’ 

I must confess that I said this a little 
wickedly, for I was fully aware that Laura’s 
entire hopes in life were very closely con. 
nected with the engagement ring on her leit 
hand. 

As I ceased speaking, the dear blue eyes 
were gazing at that little jeweled circlet,and 
there wasa tremorin her gentle voice. as 
she ssid, softly: 

“Nevertheless. Amy, the ‘old, old story’ 
is very sweet. You will say so yourself 
some time."’ 

‘‘Never!’’ I answered, energetically. 

Ihad been an orphan from a mere child 
—brouzht upand cared for bya maiden 
aunt, in whose large, old fashioned sit- 
ting-room the above conversation occurred. 

At this time I was one and twenty, and 
had been home from school two years. I 
cared nothing for society, my only friend 
being Laura Delworth, a school-mate. I 
loved her tenderly. Dear Laure! Sucha 
contrast to my own decided, brurque na- 
ture. 

I often wondered how she could love me, 
for everyone called me eccentric and cold. 1 
suppose that I did appear so, for I have 
never been surrounded by those sweet home 
influences that tend to bring forth all that 
is lovable in a giri’s heart. 

However, my woman's nature would as- 
sert itself in a passion for dumb pets, which 
had never been gratified in the slightest de- 
gree. Manya little homeless dog and kit- 
ten had I broiaghtin from the street, only 
to see Aunt Roxana’s eyes glare through 
her spectacles, and to hear her exclaim: 

“Good gracious, child! take that dirty 
ra back to where you found it. 

g ” 

Tais last said with a shrug that is in- 
deecribable. 

So, with tears,[ would surrender the poor 
thing to its vagabond existence. 

While omer at school, pets of any kind 
were out of the question, but my love for 
them grew stronger every year of denial. 
On returning home I found Aunt Roxana 
more nervous and irritable than ever; and 
felt that gratitude—if nothing else—bound 
me to respect her every wish. 

So my time had been occupied by an ex- 
tensive course of reading, music, and draw- 
ing, and waiting on Aunt Roxana. My 
solitary life hag made me rather scornful 
of the outside life surrounding me: and I 
felt that I had become very distant and re- 
served to all, save darling Laura She was 
now making me a visit, and it was ona 
rainy alternoon, while auntie was taking 
her “a nap, that Ialmost startled her by 
that ‘‘Never!"’ 

“But, Amy dear,”’ she replied, ‘I know 
how all your life you have longed for 
something to love. Would not a noble 
husband supply that place in your heart ?’’ 
_ “Laura, whatI mean is simply this; I 
eae “4 woman's life can gro 

Y Without to 
mn fy! marriage, and I mean 

“Idon't think so, Amy. 1 know you 
very well, andI am sure that there isa 
large place in your heart that will be ay 
‘nd aching sometimes, and need the ‘old, 
old story’ that you are so tired of reading 
ape ve you forgotten all about 

arry ?”’ 
_ There was a spice of mischief inthe ques- 
on, but somewhere in that queer heart of 
mine, & fine string vibrated just enongh to 
the’, ® flush to my cheeks, as I thought of 

Picture and faded flower in the tiny box 


I’ is nothirg over and over Dg but the 


_ - hear Sy slow = inthe kitchen. 
oxanea is dead. oly yesterday we 
followed her remains to the family cent I 
am Amy Aylmer; proud, self reliant as ever, 
bold to all but Laura, who still sivee mes 
corner of her heart. Still doI build m 
Mr gatle that ere many months will be ful- 

Still a month later, and I have dropped a 
letter in the officeto Laura, among whose 
wee written pages are these lines: 

‘Tam about tosell this place, and bu 
the old Granville property. Bach a mage, 
ficent stretch of land, with its giant trees. 
It has been for sale for a t while, and 
the old house iteeif is fast yielding to time's 
decaying influences. I shall have it torn 
down, and | ideal home erected. Ere 
long, you will be called upon to observe 
the practical ‘verification of my pet theory.” 

A year rolls around, and finds me sitting 
in my phaeton at the village railway sta 
tion, waiting for the train whieh will bring 
me, Laura, and her baby. Womanly Laura! 
wifesnd mother. Will she envy me my 
happiness ?’’ 

etrain has arrived and gone, end I 
drive away from the confusion of the sta- 
_ with Laura and Laura's baby at my 
side. 

“‘Aren’tthey beautiful?’ I said, aftera 
while glancing at my pony and the two 
frisking dogs. 

Laura’s great, blue eyes looked into 
mine, and she said: 

“Oh, Amy! Ifthese things satisfy, and 
make you happy, I pity you. I would not 
give my baby forall the dogsand ponies in 
the world.”’ 

And the mother’s-eyes gazed at the small, 
precious bundle in her Jap. 

There was a brief pause between us, and 
then we turned into the grounds about my 
home. While Liura was lost in admira. 
tion we arrived at the house, which was an 
odd arrangement of verandas, bay win- 
dows, balconies, and vine covered porticos. 
We alighted on the terrace, and asthe 
man led away the pony, we entered my 
abode. 

‘‘Welcome, darling,’’ I said, ‘‘to the home 
of my choice.”’ 

Laura was delighted, but her life devotion 
shonecalmly and undisturbed in her eyes. 
But I will not dwell on all the incidents of 
that visit The days passed swiltly, and 
Laura’s husband came to take her home. 
He could not epare her longer. I said, 
**good bye,’’and tried to smile triumphantly, 
while I whispered in her ear: 

‘‘You see my theory is a success.”’ 

My attempt wasan utter failure,tor Laura 
said: 

“Amy, you are not happy. Your eyes 
betray you. Everything is beautiful and 
pleasant, but, dar.ing, you need the ‘old, 
old, story.’ ”’ 

My pride would not let me assent to those 
friendly words, so I straightened myself up, 
and exclaimed, as three years befure, 
“Never!” 

But then I broke down completely, and 
Laura put her dear arms around BY neck 
and kissed me, and [—Amy Aylmet—cried 
like a little child, and Laura cried too. Then 
a few parting words, and I was alone again. 
Alone! It was only the middle of the morn. 
ing, andI went about tending to my pets, 
and hourehold duties. Afier lunch I took 
Bruno anéwent uptomy room. The sky 
had been cloudy allday, and now the rain 
had began to fall. It grew very dark, and 
the wind blew fiercely, and slammed the 
shutters against the house. I paced to and 
fro, followed by patient, faithful Bruno. I 
beard the little waiting maid down stairs 
singing over her dishes. I wentto the mir- 
ror and surveyed my ple face and dark, 
mournful eyes. Then I tock a smal! key 
from my watch chain and unlocked the tiny 
box that lay in the drawer of my secretaire. 
I could not open it. The key clicked in the 
lock. I closed the drawer. Tue rain beat 
piteously on the window-pane. I sat down 
ina low chair, and Bruno came and put his 
head in my lap. I laid my face on his head, 
and sobbed frum the depths of my Joneli 
ness. Ab! was this my boasted happiness ? 
The honest bright eyes looked up wiih their 
intelligent, almost human, sympathy, but 
still l wept. There was ringing at the 
bell. I wondered who could have come in 
the storm. I heard the little maid usher 
some ove into the drawing room. Then she 
tripped upstairs tomy door, and informed 
me thats strange gentleman was down 
stairs, but had sent up no card. Sending 
word that I would come presently, I dashed 
cool water on my,burning face, and smooth. 
ed my hair. ThenI ——— a 
but paused atthe open drawing roo 
Could 1 mistake after six year 8 absence the 
one whose face the tiny box has held so 


green—returniog into fashion; and it is evi 
dent that before long Indiaa shawls wi'i 
have resumed their sway, for which their 


but all lovers of graceful drapery, and rich 
harmonious color in dress, have reason to 
be grateful. 


was a brocaded silk of sage and olive green, 
made Princesse fashion, and entirely de- 
void of ornament, except for the slasbings 
of olive satin in the pufted sleeves. This 
was one of the most beautiful doesses worn; 
but it was equalled by a redingote dress of 
plum colorea velvet, raised in a smal! close 
pattern on @ light blue ground, and made 
with sleeves, revers, and front of plum col- 
ored silk. 


of Grass Valley, Cal , was informed by the 
officers of the church that unless he would 
send away bis Chinese servant, his salary 
would be withheld from him. 
told the congregation from the pulpit that 
he should not discharge hi« domestic, who 
had proved faithful and «ficient, and that 
be should continue to presch until the end 
of the conference year, salary or no salary. 
This announcement was received with ap- 


“Yours, Harry, now and for ever.” 
Se 
English Fashions at the Picture Exhi- 
bition. 


[T\SERE are several landmarks by which 
one may note the progress of the Lon. 
don season as surely as one may calcu. 
late the time of the year from the calen- 

dar. Epsom, Ascot, and Goodwood are all 
epochs showing how far the season has ad- 
vanced, and among the events which an 
nounce it to have commenced in earnest is 
the opening of the Royal Academy. 

When the wide steps of Burlington 
House are bright with scarlet cloth in honor 
of the guests invited to the private view of 
the year's exhibition, and ca once 
more crowd the spacious courtyard, we 
know that May has really come again, even 
though our private experiences of north. 
east winds, dull skies, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of fires, would bave made us believe 
the contrary. But neither east winds nor 
cloudy weather prevented the visiturs to 
the private view of the Academy donning 
brave array On the occasion. There was 
evidence in many ot the costumes worn that 
their wearers remembered they would not 
only be ‘‘the cynosure of neighboring eyes,”’ 
but of the more exacting gaze of the chief 
members of the artistic profession in Eog- 
land, and that it was therefore desirable 
that dresses should be pan. as well as 
rich and becoming, before ee 4 gorgeous, 
One hopeful sign in the dress of the present 
day is its growing individuality; women are 
less inclined to play the game of ‘‘follow my 
leader’ in this matter than there used to be, 
and so costume is slowly beginning to be 
part of the wearer's self. 

Steele's remark, that however pretty a 
dress was it lost its charm in his eyes if he 
discovered that its fair owner had borrowed 
its pattern from that ofa friend, has lost a 
little of its forceof late. This fact was spe- 
cially to be observed at Burlington House 
on May 2. Among the more noticeable 
dressee—and there were many that deserved 
notice—there were hardly two that suggest. 
ed the same idea. 

A very graceful dress, which was like- 
wise origina!, was a Princesse robe, with a 
cape in a peculiar shade of brownish fawn 
plush; with it was worn a large soft hat of 
the same material, and an antique gold 
necklace, forming 8 ‘harmony in brown 
and gold’’ that might have delighted the 
soul of Mr. Whistler, as also might have a 
dress, worn by a tall fair girl, of a bright 
peacock tint, between blue and green, and 
with no ornament but beads of the same 
color. Two sisters wore dresses of an unu- 
sual combination of colors—a mauvish lilac, 
trimmed and slashed with old-gold, and 
with capote hats of the latter hue. A deci. 
ded reaction from the fade tints, so long 
worn, was visible; many ladies were ar 
rayed in ‘‘eplendid dyes’ as radiant ‘‘as 
are the tiger moth’s deep damasked wings. 
A blood-red dress of a most vivid shade 
threw out an equally brilliant costume ot 
sea-green, whicn Jatter was beautified by a 
wonderful girdle of ant'que silver. 

Black cashmeres and silks with wide 

gold braid, seemed to keep their hold on 

public favor, and black and red of the new 

Princess of Wales shade was much worn. 

There were tigns of the old light or dark 

blue—the pure sky tint without a bint of 


. 


fortunate possessors, and not they alone, 


Among other dresses worthy of remark 





Recently the Rev. air. Gober, Methodist, 


Mr. Gober 





long? 





Upstairs. But I answered, laughingly: 
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Gas CLota.—The name of ‘ cloth”’ ts 


givento the new textile fabric invented a 
short time since by a Leipsic chemist, 


Mans etes tes poaaenes | 7 pacing 8 
t staff. ® prod voed a 
smooth piece of what te caliea ‘pero 
per between two pieces of some 
inundressed snirting and teh “passtag the 
eun 8 , an 
Srrangomeont between beated sbilera.” 
outer pleces of shirting combinetn the most 
intimate way with the enclosed eS _ 
to form @ material possessing the character 
above mentioned, namely, impenetrabie oot 
gas and water, andit may be rendered 
enser as well as more resi-teant by being 
coated on both sid+~s with copai lac. TF 
substance, which is flextb aod remains 
roof against the variabie inflaences 0’ wea- 
ber and external tempera'u can be 
rited to all tue ordinary uses of water 


Harm and Gxyden. 








To Kru Insects —To kill insects use 
one teaspoonful of kerosene to a goitee of 
water and sprinkle it on the plants with a 
hand broom. It destroys green files, currant 
worms and other pests, and was used without 
injury on fuchsias,geraniums, callas and other 
pianis. 


Tus Use or Sait.—The use of salt in 
the care of farm animais seemsto aid an eoo- 
nomical digestion. In England the average 
daily allowance of salt for cal ves is four ounces 
ner day,year old aaimals three ounces, fatten- 
ing oxen *#ix ounces,and miich cows four 
ounces. Sheep, it is said, will never stray 
from enclosures where salt i+ kept for their 
constant ase, provided, of course, running 
water is also found in the pastore, 


Packxtno Eoos —Take the eggs from the 
neste when they are warm; wash off in tenid 
water; then rub over in a flannel cioth soaked 
in perfectly freeb butter; stand the eggs on 
the iarge enc tor @ few hours, then change to 
stand on the narrowend. Deliver to o 
ere within twenty foar hous or at the farthest 
thir'y-six hours from the time laid, Feed the 
bens on warm food and raw meat. Never 
give Indian corn In any shape. Ofer tor sale 
only the large sized eggs. 


Nests ror &1ttrno Hens —Meadow or 
sait hav or weil broken straw is the best ma- 
trial for nests. Break the straw well between 
the hands and use nest boxes moderately deep 
say trom eight to ten inebes, aod make 
the boxes nearly fall of the straw. If made 
too full the eggs are apt to be rolied outon 
the flovr of the house, and perhaps thus 
broken when the hen ts leaving the nest. It 
A be taken asa rule that any material 
which packs down solidly, makes a poor nest 
inw article, sawdust, tan, etc., being especially 
objectior abie and more so if they, are damp 
when they are put in the boxes. 


PLANTING Trees —First dig the holes 
fulliarge enough to receive the roots nicely 
apread out, from twelve to fourteen inches 
deep. Throw the top soiland sabsotl in differ- 
ent piles. Then fil in enoughof the top soi) 
to receive the tree, about the same depth it 
stood in the nursery, but no deepe~. Be care- 
ful to cat ail the bruised roots back to sound 
wood, aud by all means catthe tops back, as 
the sap is ail in the tree to make it grow, and 
by leaving ail on the sap will soon he ex- 
han«ted and « large per cent. will die. Pat the 
tree in and fli the balance of top soll in around 
the roots; tuen fillin the subsoll and give 
them a good mulch of barn yard manure be 
lore dry weatber comes. 


Tue Suare oy A Baan —The octagon, 
or elght-sided torm,is esteemed by many as 
best suited for a barn. An ® foot octagon 
barn hasan outside wall of 24 cubic feet, 
while each side is but 37 feet 3 inches long. 
An oblong barn having the .ame capacity 
would need to 40 feet by 18) feet, with toe same 
heightb of posts, and having the same canac- 
ity ior stabiing aod storage for crops. This 
barn would naveactrcamferanceot 440 feet, 
or an outside wall iti feet longer tnan the 
barn of octagon form-@equiring 3560 equare 
feet of siding above the basemeact,aud about 
1 300 cubic feet of basement wall more than the 


octagon. 
SappLe GaLits —T» prevent saddle galls 
the sacidie should be lined with some smooth, 
bard sabstance. Fiannel or wooien cioth ts 
bad. A bard-fnished, smooth rawhide lining, 
similar to those of the military saddles, its 
preterabie. Then, if the saddie is pro ly 
fitted to the horse’s back, there will no 
galls aniess the horse is very bardiy used. 
Galis shonid be washed with soap and water, 
and then with « s*iution of three gratas 

copperas or biue vitriol to one tablespoonful 
of water, which will barden the surface and 
help to restore the growth of thesxin White 
bairs growing upon galled spots caanct be 
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SATURDAY EVENING. MAY "1 1879. 


THE GREAT LEssoN. | 
T= first lesson that a young man should 





learn is, that he knows nothing. The 
earlier and the more thoroughly learned 
this is,the better. A home bred youth grow- 
ing upin the light of parental admiration, 
with everything to foster his vanity and self- 
esteem, issurprised to find, and often un- 
willing to acknowledge, the superiority of 
people. But in the world he learns his 
own insignificance; his airs are ridiculed, his 
blunders are exposed, his wishes are disre- 
garded, and he is made tocut a sorry figure, 
until his self-conceit is abashed, and he 
keenly feels that he knows nothing. When 
@ young man has thoroughly comprebended 
the fact that he knows nothing, and that in- 
trinsically he is of but little value, the next 
lesson is that the world cares nothing about 
him. He isthe subject of no man's over- 
whelming admiration; neither petted by the 
one sex, nor envied by the other, he has to 
take care of himself. He will not be no- 
ticed until he becomes noticeable, until he 
does something to prove that he is of some 
use to society. No recommendation or in- 
troduction will give him this, or ought to 
give him this; he must do something to be 
recognized as somebody. The next lesson 
is that of patience. A man must learn to 
wait as well as to work, and to be content 
with those means of advancement in life 
which he may use with integrity and honor. 
Patience is one of the most difficult lessons 
to learn. It is natural for the mind to look 
for immediate results. Let this, then, be 
understood at starting—that the patient con- 
quest of difficulties which rise in the regu- 
lar ani legitimate channels of business and 
enterprise, is not only assential in securing 
the success which a young man seeks in 
life, but essential also to that preparation of 
the mind requisite for the enjoyment of suc- 
cess, and for retaining it when gained. It 
is the general rule in all the world, and in 
all time, that unearned success is a curse. 
———_—_—=> 2 
Happiness is composed of small joys. 
Trample not underfoot, then, the little plea- 
sures which are scattered in the daily path, 
and which, in eager search after some great 
joy, we are apt to overlook. Why should 
we always keep our eyes fixed on the bright 
distant horizon wh there are so many 
lovely roses in the garden in which we are 
permitted to walk? The very ardor of our 
chase after happiness may be the reason 
that she so often eludes our grasp. We 
pantingiy strain after her when she has 


been graciously brought nigh unto us. 


——— 
——— oa 


How calm the mind, how composed the 
affections, how serene the countenance, how 
melodious the voice, how sweet the sleep, 
how contentfal the whole life is of him that 





suspects any to be contrived against himself; 
and, contrariwise, how ungrateful and 
loathsome a thing it is to abide in a state of 
enmity, wrath, dissension, having the 
thoughts distracted with solicitous care, anx- 
ious suspicion, and envious regret 


fous happy talent and some fortunate 
opportunity may form the two sides of the 
ladder on which some men mount, but the 
rounds of that ladder must be made of stuff 
to stand wear and tear; and there is no rub- 
stitute for thorough going, ardent, and sin- 
cere earnestness. Never put one hand to 
anything on which vou can throw your 
whole self, never affect depreciation of your 
work, whatever it is. 

SANCTUM CHAT. 

Herry Canz, of London, has called our 
attention to the danger of arsevical poison- 
ing by the use of green wall papers; both 
the bright and pale green are equally dan- 
gerous. From some, where the arsenic will 
not brush off as a powder, arsenuretted gas 
will be evolved. The subject is one that 
might profitably meet with legislative ac- 
tion. 





i 





Dr. Pauw, a distinguished Italian savant, 
advances the theory that the human organ- 
ism undergoes in the course of its existence 
a slow oxidation, on the completion of 
which death ensues. This operation should 
require (accidents accepted) about one bun 
dred years. To counteract the devitalizing 
action, he recommends that a few grammes 
of sulphate be taken every morning, as fur- 
nishing a check upon oxidation. 

Tne ebb and flow of opinion is curiously 
exhibiting iteelf in Eagland now, in a re- 
action against examinations. Complaints 
are made that real education is swamped by 
preparation for examinations. And it is 
intended that the be-all and end all of school 
and uffiversity careers is, nowadays, not 
the acquisition of learning, but perpet- 
ual examination, which is injurious to real 
thought and stady, and learning for its own 
sake. 


In the best Parisian socicty of late the 
power to read with grace, meaning, and. in- 
telligence, has been much studied. Many 
capable professional readers are employed 
in families. Indeed, reading threatens to 
replace the classic piano in the programme 
of the feminine education of the future. 
Paris has, too, a Reading Society, composed 
of storekeepers and clerks, who every year 
havea grand public meeting for the inter- 
pretation of literary masterpieces. 


Some of the country doctors in England 
are employing bicycles or tricyles instead 
of horses, as a means of locomotion. The 
bicycles used by them are of iron, the rim 
of the wheel is covered with rubber, and 
they can move over tolerably rough roads 
and up quite steep grades, making from 
eight to ten miles, or more, in an hour. 
Such an economical mode of travel as this 
should find considerable patronage in many 
country districts where physicians are richer 
in medical knowledge than pocket. 


Nimi.ism, says a foreign writer, is not a 
name which represents a wild craze of a 
few, buta term which signifies the discon- 
tent of the many. The millions of Russian 
malcontents are not al] Nihilists in the sense 
of working to overthrow religion and so- 
ciety as we understand these things, but 
they are so in their desire to improve away 
the whole Russian social system, with its 
gross superstitions which do duty for reli 
gion, and its corrupt maladministration, 
cruelties, and military oppressiveness which 
stand in place of government. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the advantages of- 
fered by California to immigrants, foreign 
and domestic, she has not been settled half 
so rapidly as is desired or desirable. The 
fact is largely attributable, they say in San 
Francisco, to the monopoly of land by 
speculators. There are, it 1s asserted, 50,- 
000 000 acres of land fit for cultivation, but 
not more than 5 000 000 are actually culti- 
vated, and nxt over 8 000 000 are inclosed. 
Fully 20 000 000 are held by real estate 
rings or individual operators in tracts of 
180 000 to 800 000 acres for speculative pur- 


poses, 








Mz Gaaxr ALLEx thus sums up what 
he endeavors to set forth in detail in his 
work on The Color Sense: Its Origin and 

t Insects produce flowers. 
Flowers produce the color sense in insects. 
The taste for color produces butterflies and 
brilliant beetles. Birds and mammals pro- 
duce fruits. Fruits produce « taste for color 
in birds and mammals. The taste for color 
produces the extra hues ot humming birds, 
parrots and monkeys. Man’s frugivorous 
ancestry produces in him « similar taste, 
and that taste produces the ,final result of 
human chromatic arts. 


In the public schools of the United States, 
according to the last census, the female 
teachers outnumber the male teachers by 
nearly fifty per cent.; but when abstraction 
is made of the South, where in only four in- 
stances (Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
Louisians) the male teachers are exceeded 
by the female, and generally exceed them 
from twenty-five to three hundred per cent., 
the proportion is vastly more favorable to 
the latier. Thus in 1870 there were 3 600 
female teachers in New Hampshire to 510 
males, while in Massachusetts there were 
5 987 female to 753 male. 

Tue rumor that an Italian firm was ne- 
gotiating in the United States for an imme- 
diate supply of 100000 tons of coal, in 
place of obtaining it from England, as here- 
tofore, has caused uneasiness in London. A 
cargo of American coal reached the Medit- 
erranean sixteen months ago,and met with a 
ready sale, and more than twenty cargoes 
have been sent over since that time. The 
Glode apprehends that before long the indus- 
try of Great Britain will have to encounter 
determined rivalry on the part of the United 
States. American coal will not be landed 
in England, but will be shipped to ports on 
the Continent which are now dependent 
upon supplies from the coal fields of the 
United Kingdom. 

AN exaggerated case of nerves is that of 
Von Bulow, who nearly went into convul- 
sions at Dresden at one of his Beethoven re- 
citals, because a young lady at the back 
part of the hall beat syncopated time with 
her thumbs. He broke off in the middle of 
one of the most delicate passages, and trot- 
ted down to the front of the stage, where 
Otto Dresel was sitting, and requested him 
to go and stop that girl. Mr. Dresel ob- 
jected. Von Bulow insisted, and finally 
went himself and spoke to the blushing 
criminal who had so aroused his ire. The 
audience was breathless with horror and 
sympathy, but before it could recover itself 
the doctor returned to the piano and went 
on with the sonata from the very note at 
which he had left off. 


Baron Huppveston, an eminent English 
judge, recently took occasion to say from 
the bench that it was an undoubted fact 
that a woman tcld a lie very much better 
than did a man, and with very much better 
effect. It was a remarkable circumstance 
that when s woman was determined to say 
what was untrue, she said it in a much bet- 
ter way thana man. Whether this was due 
to a man feeling that his dignity was to a 
certain extent offended by recourse to un- 
truth, he did not know; that was a meta- 
physical question into which he would not 
enter; that it was certain that a woman told 
astory much more logically, and, if it was 
untrue, held to it much more pertinaciously, 
and with much more the appearance of 
truth, than a man could. 


Tue Paris National publishes the details 
of a wonderful gastronomical feat performed 
by two Hayti negroes, who, passing 
through that city, bet 1,000 francs that they 
would eat without stopping for six hours, 
and won easily, sitting down to the table at 
noon, and not rising till 6:30. In the long 
interval they succeeded in consuming eight 
soles au gratin, twelve lamb cutlets, a joint 
of roast veal weighing eight pounds, three 


bunches of asparagus, and an omelette of 


twelve eggs, besides 2 Dutch cheese, twelve 
pounds of bread, and fifteen bottles of wine. 
At the conclusion of the performance the 
two negroes left the house with a very sat- 
isfied expression of countenance, dividing 
between them the money which they had 
thus pleasurably earned. 


It is asserted that houses that have 
shut up for a time may Sesntne Neeutbes iy 
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been staying for two months at the 
Paris, has been noted for heavy play. 
is asserted to be from New York; 


rel 


distraction; to be waiting for somebody; to 
be on the eve of some tragedy which has 
cast its shadow before. She bas no associa- 
tion with anybody, but her person and man- 
ners are very distinguished, and she goes by 
the name of the Beautiful Unknown. She 
is a great lionne, from the mystery that sur- 
rounds her, and would furnish abundant 
material for the weaving of romance and 
story. 

Grrman residents of the United States 
are in the habit of deploring the lawless acts 
of violence that occur in some of the States, 
and of asserting that in the Fatherland they 
have too vigilant a police to permit of such 
things. Their satisfaction on this score will 
be somewhat shaken by reports now pub 
lished in the German papers of a criminal 
trial in the township of Linz, near the Ba- 
varian border. It has now transpired that 
since 1875 over forty cases of highway rob- 
bery have occurred in a smal! district of Ba- 
varian territory, twelve of which were ac- 
companied by murder, and nine by great 
brutality. In every case the victim was 
woman. She was seized by the throat, 
strangled into unconsciousness, and then 
robbed. It is thought that an American 
prisoner was the perpetrator of all these 
crimes. He served several terms in Bavar- 
ian prisons, his last sentence having been 
imposed in 1866, when he was convicted of 
strangling and robbing a woman in the 
same way as he is now accused of having 
done so often in years gone by; and yet it 
has taken the infallible German police all 
this time to bring him to bay. 


WHEN a woman loses a desire to please, 
says & woman’s journal, she loses half her 
charms. Nothing is more conducive to 
beauty than cheerfulness and good humor; 
and no morose or unhappy woman can be 
good-tempered or cheerful. Then there are 
vast numbers of ugly women who are ill- 
tempered because they are ugly. They do 
not know what is the matter with them- 
selves; neither do their friends know. But 
the incessant neglect and indifference with 
which they are trested finally does its work 
of embittering their feelings until the eflect 
upon their moral character is most perni- 
cious. Every woman ought to understand 
that nothing short of deformity can make ® 
woman utterly unattractive, provided she 
will study her points; and points of attract 
iveness every woman has. A thoroughly 
refined, graceful manner can be acquired by 
any woman, and isa powerful charm. We 
once knew a very plain woman who dressed 
so tastefully that it was an absolute pleasure 
to look st her. If you have been moping 
until you are sick with the thought of you" 
own hopeless ugliness, be up and doipg- 
Forget your disappointments; forget the 
past and the sneers of your own family ove 
the mistakes that you have made. Rowe 
yourself, and east off the enervating distros 
of self, and the moral cowardice which 








bids you to assert yourself. 
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Applegate, & Co., Joel Wynne, the head 
ry being my uncle. 

ye | the art the, . 

or 
man was eighty when he died, and had 
in business since he was twenty-five, 
law as constantly as in business, for 
& quarr customer—one of those men 
made to be the natural food of lawyers. 

Bat just at this opportune time—and 
Peter Tolman was that perverse that he was 
sure to die at an inopportuns time—my 

nade ee ae and! was 
commissioned, as I have said,, to down 
to Coningsby and attend his fune 

“Now, Wallace,’’ said my uncle, as I 

went to see him to get my latest instruc- 
tions, ‘there is sure to bea quarrel over 
that will. Peter Tolman couldn't have died 
without leaving the seeds of a quarrel be- 
hind him. I'm tired of the old curmud- 
geon's affairs any way, and I mean to pass 
them over to you. So mind = ingratiate 
yourself with the widow, and get case 
put into your hands. It will be a very 
pretty start in life for you. If the old man’s 

eirs keep his repu good, they will be 
worth five hundred a year to you 

“Thank you, uncle,” I said; ‘ but om 
speak of a widow. I did not know that Mr. 
Tolman was ever married.’’ 

‘“‘No more he was,”’ growled my uncle, a 
twinge coming on him just then; ‘‘at least 
at the time of death. But I suppose he 
must have had a wife at some time—though 
there's a mystery about that—since he has 
had a son and a daugbter-in law and a 
grandchild for these twenty years or s0. 
And a pretty mess of hot water they've al- 
ways been in. The son is dead now, but 
his widow and her daughter will claim to 
be the heirs, while this precious will which 
you are to carry down and read to them cuts 
me off with scarcely the traditionary shil- 

ing.’”’ 

“What a shame!"’ I said. ‘‘And to whom 
does the money go?”’ 

" as near as I can find out, the 
woman named in the will is a far. away 
cousin of Peter Tolman, and was once at 
some early day, a flame of his. She is an 
old maid, at any rate, hard on to seventy, 
as deaf as a post, and with six thousand 
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possessed the man to 
make such a will? ’ I exclaimed. 
mr... san One!’ growled - 
“the same spirit that has possessed ever 
since I knew him.’’ 

‘And what will become of the daughter 
and her child?”’ 

“Who knows; I don’t Only if they 
don’t fight the will, they are fools. They 
have lived with Peter Tolman for ten years 
past, and have borne his whims like two 
angels. They will have possession of the 
house at his death, and I would fight that 
old maid until the last copper of the money 
was spent,if I were Mrs. Tolman. You 
may tell her that for me.” 


“It sala er s business to make grounds”’ 
said my ‘Take a week to study up 
the like. You'll be 


details, ou 
sure to find something to han @ case upon.”’ 
witey ns the old man per y sound in his 
“‘As sound one day of his life as another. 
aay, man is crazy who goes to law as he 
‘‘Was the son legitimate?” 
that he was; but very 
ns wae Lowey mp usual per 
» ma ve destroy proofs. 
wae hat ‘would be the reesoa ior his doing 





flowering sh 
giving forth their sweetest perfume; and 
dew, not 


As I stood upon the door. 
T began to feel the hush which lay upon the 
house. A respectab serving-man opened 
the door, and quietly ushered me into a 
small parlor to the right of the hall. 

‘Mrs. Tolman and Miss Blanche are not 
yet down,’’ be said. “Breakfast will be 
served ins quarter of an hour. Will you 
go to your rvom before the bell rings?’ 

“No,”’ I replied. I have breaktasted at 
the hotel, I will wait for tke ladies 
here."’ 

I bad scarcely finished speaking, before a 
rustle on the stairsannounced their : 
I looked up as they entered, and beheld two 
rather striking looking women. The elder, 
a slight, pale creature, in widow's weeds, 
deepened a little, in all probability, by the 
recent bereavement, with regular and even 
handsome features, and .be manner of a 
lady. She announced herself at once as 
Mrs. Tolman, and presented me to her 
daughter. 

Blanche To)man was an utterly different 
creature from her mother. Not yet, I 
thought out of her teens, she was still two 
inches taller than her mother. She was 
rounder thaa her mother, also of a Jess 
elegant but more voluptuous build. For 
jen t there were roses; in place of dignity, 
litheness and strength; instead of a deli- 
cate, womanly reserve of manner, a frank- 
ness that was not bold, energy and dash 
that yet were not unwomanly. 
Two very interesting women, I said to 
myself, they were, and proceeded, accord- 
ingly, to study them. 
‘Pbanks,” I said; in reply to Mrs. Tol- 
man’s invitation to go with them to the 
breakfast room, ‘‘but I took breakfast at 
the hotel.’’ 
“I am sorry for that,’’ said Mrs. Tolman. 
‘‘You—or at least,”’ she added, correcting 
herse)t, ‘the gentleman you represent, was 
expected here.’’ 
“And my uncle,’ I said, ‘would no 
doubt have run the risk of an intrusion, 
for the sake of the better accommodations 
which he was likely to find here. And, if 
you will allow me, I will take a cup of 
coflee with you, while I explain the reason 
of my being sent down in his place.’’ 
It was a substantially-furnished and 
neatly kept room into which I was ushered. 
The Break fast table was charmingly spread, 
with a finer display ot silver than, I fancy, 
was the usual custom of the house. Mra 
Tolman, sitting behind the steaming silver 
urn, presided with grace; and Miss Blanche 
in her simple black wrapper, and with her 
air of sligntly-repreased enterprise, made a 
very pretty ornament to the table. 
‘“‘Mr. Tolman has bad a fortunate life,’’ 
I said, after I had delivered the message 
from my uncle, and placed myself upon a 
footing with the ladies ‘‘It must 
have been hard for him to die, and leave so 
pleasant a home as this behind him.”’ 
« “It is always bard to die,’’ said Mrs. Tol- 
man, ‘but Mr. Tolman was quite resigned 
in his last hours.’’ 
“Bo resigned,” said Bianche, a iittle 
abruptly, I thought, ‘that I fancy there is 
trouble brewing somewhere and I fear it is 
for us. I never knew grandpe 80 quiet and 
comfortable as he was just before he died, 
unless he had a rod in pickle for some 
I smiled—it was impossible to he)p it—at 
the young lady's very ehrewd suspicion. 

+f euguene h would be upprofessional,’’ 
she went on, ‘‘for you to say anything about 
the nature of the will in your possession, 
but I confess 1 should not be if 
we were utterly disinberited. Grandpa 
would never have bidden me so affectionate 
a farewell if he had intended to leave me 
any money.”’ f 
‘You will pardon me, under the circum. 
stances,”’ I said, ‘‘since you have referred 
to the will, if I inquire whether you have a 
relative, by name Miss Betsy Siandish? 
Such a person is, I believe, named in the 
will, and it might be best that she should 








**You are certainly the proper person 

ynune,’’ said 
eo tupat ate “I shall deliver up to you 
after break iast.’’ ’ 


I spent the entire oy = | ransacking the 
old gentleman's private desk. I found many 
things of curious import, but nothing that 
could invalidate the will. 

And yet, the more I saw of these two 
women, the more I condemned the luck 
which had left them subject to the whims 
of such a man as Peter Tolman. 

It was useless to torment them before 
their time, however, so I held my peace 
until after the funeral. 

Then came the dinner, spread for friends 
and relatives from a distance; so that the 
day was far spent and the luminous June 
twilight was fading into dusk when we 
; renee in the private business room of the 

seeanes to listen to the reading of the 
will. 

The company gathered slowly, and no 
lights had Seen brought in. I sat by the 
green covered table in the middle of the 
room, waiting till the last straggler should 
have apgenaen, when, if no one else rang 
for candles, I should be obliged to do so 
myself. Mrs. Tolman sat at my right, and 
near her Miss Blanche. 

There were two or three cousins also 
poms. some of them named in the will 
or small legacies, others not, and two or 
three old servants had also been asked to 
listen to a kind message from their old mas- 
ter, and to receive some trifling gift. Al- 
together there were eight or ten of us. 

I risen to send for lights, when sud- 

denly Mrs. Tolman caught my sleeve in an 
excited manner, and pointed towarda the 
old fashioned chimney-piece. I looked in 
the direction indicated. 
At first I saw nothing strange, but as I 
looked steadily, I saw the well defined 
figure of s man in black standing upon the 
hearth and reaching up toa portrait which 
hung over the mantel—the portrait, as I 
afterwards learned of some dead ancestor. 
One long and very flesby-looking finger 
of the right hand rested, apparent y. upon 
the face of the portrait, though, as I stepped 
aside for an instant to get a better view of 
the face of the intruder, [ thought the finger 
was not so much resting upon the portrait 
as frye to it. 

t that moment Mrs. Tolman fainted; I 
turned to her assistance, and when I looked 
back again the figure had disappeared. Mrs. 
Tolman was revived in a few moments. 
‘Did you see him?’ she asked of me, ex- 
citedly, with her first conscious breath. 
‘flee whom?’ I replied. 

‘Father Tolman!"’ she ejaculated, with 
evident fear and horror in her tones. 

Having never seen the old gentleman in 
life I not of course been able positively 
to identify him, though, as I had looked at 
the figure, I had felt « curious certainty that 
it was he. 

I quieted Mrs. Tolman as wel! as I could. 
Candies were then brought, and we pro- 
ceeded to the reading of ‘he will. 

When the contents of it were fairly di 
vulged, there was more or less of excite 
ment inthe room. The general feeling was 
one of indignation that the widow and her 
daughter were so upjustly treated. 

“Who was Betsy Standish?’’ said one of 
the cousins. ‘‘A cross and crafty old cur- 
mudgeon, like Peter Tolman, who never 
gave ashilling in charity in her Jife, and 
never did a relative a good turn ”’ 

‘Bhe's seventy, besides,’’ said another, 
‘‘and can’t live to enjoy her wealth.”’ 
“To wbhom,”’ I asked, ‘‘will she be likely 
to leave it when she dies?"’ 

‘Heaven knows!"’ said the first speaker. 
‘She'd bury it with her, if she could. It’s 
not likely her own kin will get much of it.’’ 
At this moment an old servant, a shrewd, 
gray- beaded woman, yet superstitious witha! 
as women of ber are wont to be, 
touched my arm. 

‘Please, sir,’’ she said in a whisper, ‘‘did 





at the reading of it.’’ 
be. och o dative, 1 believe,” exil 





‘Then you saw it alsot’’ I asked, with « 
curious interest. 

“Bee it? Yea I I did,” she an- 
swered. “It was in biack—pnot like a 
common ghost at all. It will take « good 
ber pees 5} wn Any Fo He was too 
hard and cruel like. But I tell ye what ‘tie, 
there's another will somewheres, and that’s 
just what he came back to say to you. 
And now do and and 


early part of my professions) life, and which 
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tested 

I could see at once that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would aS oe 
sequence that we should be able to prove 
the legitimacy of the son of Peter Tolman 
and the actuality of his marriage with the 
mother of Miss Blanche. 

As I understood matters, there might be 

the first 


se 


some difficulty con 
If it could be omabhubed — 
versy that Miss Blanche was e leg 
heir of her grandfather, it see to 
that, with the pretty faces of those two 
women to plead in my favor, no jury in the 
country would fail to bring in a 
for the plaintifte. 

I fell at last intoas which lasted til) 
the sun was well up in the heavens. 
having risen and breakfasted, I set out for 
the Tolman place. I found Mrs. Tolman 
and Blanche already astir, with tearful faces 

king up such articles as they could claim 
or their own to a removal. 

I assured them at once that such baste 
was unnecessary, and in my opinion inja- 
dicious. 

‘*Let us reason a little about this matter, ”’ 
Ieaid. ‘It may pot be so very difficult « 
\ matter to break this most certainly upjust 
will. It is quite certain, I presume, that 

our deceased husband, madam, was the 
legitimate son of Peter Tolmant?”’ 

‘Most certainly he was,"’ replied Mrs. 
Tolman with some indignation. 

‘The first tains, then, ils to be able to 
prove that fact. e either the marriage or 
the birth registered in any way to give evi- 
dence of the deed?’’ 


‘I am sure I don't know,” said Mra 
Tolman, ‘I'll look in the family Bible and 
see if it is there."’ 

A. great old-fashioned volume with silver 
clasps was prodnced. The register was 
found wherein was recorded births, 
marriages and deaths of two generations of 
Tolmans; but beyond the record of his 
birth, there was nothing pertaining to Peter 
Tolman. That was unfortunate truly. 

‘I will search the parish register imme- 
diately,’’ I said. 

‘You will find nothing, I am sure,’’ said 
Mrs. Tolman, sadly. ‘It was precisely like 
him to prevent apy such proot of his mar 
riage being preserved, in order that he might 
hold the fortune of his wife and children 
absolutely in his own control.’’ 

I was young, then, and I could hardly 
conceive of such desperate wilfulness. Bat 
it resulted as she had predicted. was 
no doubt in our own minds that the son had 
been his lawful heir; but there was abso- 
lutely not « scrap of documentary proof of 
the fact to be found. Moreover the mar- 
riage had been in some degree private, and 
so chary had Tolman been of recognizin 
as his wife the mother of his son, that it 
might be difficult to establish the fact by 
common report, particularly as both mother 
and son was dead, the former having died 
during the infancy of ber child. 

‘But your own marriage coald be estab. 
lished, I suppose?’ I said to Mrs Tolman. 
‘The clergyman who married us is dead,’’ 
she replied; and'’—growing a shade paler 
—‘‘soon aller we came here Mr. Tolman 
asked me for my marriage certificate, saying 
that it belonged among the family papers.’ 
‘Bat you surely never gave it up to him?’ 
‘I did—most certainly. 

“Well,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘could wickedness 
go farther?’ 1 bad just looked over all the 
family documents, and knew that no such 
paper was w be found amongthem. = 
‘There is only one thing left to do,’’ I 
said ‘You can remain where you are 
some weeks yet. Meantime, I shall 
Betsy Stand She is old. I shall 
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and shall try and frighten her into some 
sort of compromise. ’’ 

*“T have no faith that you will succeed,’’ 
said Mrs. Tolman, ‘‘and I shall leave here 
at once. The place ir like a prison to me, 


—nay, worse. It is a ghost-walk, after 
what I saw y evening. I could not 
be contented here fur a day. I never be- 


fore believed spirits were permitted to come 
back to earth; but since it is so, Peter Tol- 
man will baunt this house, 1 know. In fact 
if I owned it, 1 would sel) st forthwith.”’ 

I found that it was of no use to combat 
her prejudices, and so Jeft her. 

In lees than a week I bad found time to 
seek out Mies Betsy Standish’s remote resi- 
den ce, and to ca)! on ber. 

The servant who took up my card brought 
back word that I was to go up stairs. 

Up stairs, therefore, to the old lady’s sit. 
ting room, I was speedily conducted. The 
house itself was a roomy but ancient and 
weather beaten structure. The carpets and 
furniture were old and worn and moth 
eaten. 

The room into which I was ushered was 
large and light, baving four windows, two 
on the east and two on the south. There 
were no blinds to the house, but green paper 
curtains modified somewhat the otherwise 
blinding light. 

In the great squares of sunshine which 
lay upon the carpet, worn threadbare with 
long use, two great cats were rolled up, 
basking in the southern exposure. Exactly 
between them, in a bigh back chair of the 
fashion of the Revolution, sat Miss Betsey 
Standish, a grim, bard featured old woman 
of seventy or more, in a black bombazine 
dress anda white starched cap. She looked 
at me inquiringly as the servant announced 
me. 

‘Mr. Wynne?”’ she said. ‘‘I thought that 
could be no other than my Cousin Tol 
man's lawyer. But surely Peter Tolman 
never employed this boy!’ 

I suspect I must have flushed a little. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,’’ I said, 
and explained to her the reason of my ap 
pearance in the place of my uncle. 

Bhe accepted the explanation. 

‘S80 Peter Tolman is dead,’’ she said. 
‘‘Well, we must al] gosome day. I have 
been advised by your firm of the disposi 
tion which he made of his property. You 
have come, | imagine, to conclude the busi- 
ness."’ 

What anarbitrary and straightforward old 
creature she was, to be sure. As much 
like Peter Tolman himself, I judged, aa it 
was possible for a woman to be. 

‘I'm glad he had his senses at the last,’’ 
she went ov. ‘‘I've becn told he behaved 
very ill in his Jast years. Kept a couple of 
women about bim under pretence that they 
had some claims upon him. It was very 
ill done of my cousin To)lman—a shameful 
piece of business! I hope the place is cleaned 
of the baggage.’’ 

“I beg your pardon,”’ I replied, ‘‘but I 
fear you have been misinformed. The 
Jadies you refer to are the wile of Mr. Tol 
man’s son, deceased now for some years, 
and their daughter a beautiful girl——"’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed the old woman 
wrathfully. ‘Who told you that Peter 
Tolman ever had a son?—a legitimate son 
thatis. Whoever did, deceived you. Your 
uncle never believed that story, 1 1] war 
rant. Peter Tolman marry a wife while I 
lived—never!"’ 

So it was oot quite all original depravity 
which had made Peter Tolman hide the 
fact of bis marriage. He was afraid of this 
woman beeides! Plainly there was no chance 
for a com promise bere. 

I spent another hour in making my as 
surance of this fact doubly sure, and in try- 
ing beside to find out the nature of the in- 
fluence which it was very evident Betsy 
Standish bad all ber lite eaercised over 
Peter Tolman. That she bore him no love 
was quite certain. That he hated her cor- 
dially came out with equal plainness be 
fore the interview was over. Yet he bad 
left her bis fortune, to the exclusion of 
those who had natural and legitimate claims 
upon bim. For I did not for a moment 
agree with Betsy Standish that he had never 
been married 

This was al) that I could gain from the 
old woman. So! left her and went home. 

I took counre] with my uncle, but he, no 
more than |, could see a way out of the 
difficulty. 

“If that silly woman could have been 
made to stay in the house and defy its 
ghosts, black or white, it would have been 
sumething, he said.‘'As it is, I think they’)! 
have to give it up, and it’s an infernal 
shame. They lose a pretty piece of property 
and will, for aught I can see, have to work 
for a living; while you loses case that might 
have brought you both money and reputa- 
tion. Well, the ways of Providence are 
mytterious, and always have been ever 
since I ve known anything about them!"’ 

So the Tolmans were dismissed from our 
thoughts, save that now and then! couldn't 
— wondering « hether that pret! y Blanche 

really gone to sewing or governeseing. 

A month later there came a brief letter 
from that same Miss Blanche It was ad- 
dressed to the firm, and that some 
one might be sent down for « consultation 
immediately. 








““Why,”' I exclaimed, “I do believe they 
wees Mksiy, eal, uncle, fi 

; '¢ m y 
‘since loth the house. If they kad se. 
mained on the ground, I should have con- 
sidered your supposition a very probable 
one. Bat you may as well run down and 
see what it is, though of course you won't 
be at any extra expense, since there’s no 


I found that Mrs. Tolman and Blanche 


| were established in a smal] cottage near the 


old piace. It was a quiet little nook, quite 
away from the village, and scemed a rather 
lonely residence for two lonely women. 

I have forgotten to say that the letter to 
my uncle had been signed by Blanche 
alone. Knowing, however, how much 
more energetic than her mother she was, I 
had not wondered at that. But I own that 
I was a little surprised when I found her 
waiting for me at the station. 

‘TI knew you wouldn't know the way to 
our little cottage,”’ ehe said, ‘‘so I thought 
I'd come and show you.” 

‘‘Which was exceedingly kind in you, 
Mies Blanche,’ I replied. 

‘*Too kind, by half, I seé you think,’’ she 
replied. ‘'But wait till you have heard my 
story. It is one that cannot be told just 
here.”’ 

I was about to engage a carriage to take 
us to the cottage. but Blanche interfered. 

‘Pardon me,’’ she said. ‘‘Will you mind 
the walk’? It is scarcely a mile.’ 

‘Oertainly not,’ I replied, ‘if you pre- 
fer it.” 

I do,’’ she said. 
by-and-by.”’ 

We went out of the village by a different 
road from that which led to the old Tolman 
place. 

We were scarcely clear of the town, how- 
ever, before Miss Tolman said to me, ‘‘Now 
for my story; but first let me ask if you 
have any objections to going over to the 
old house. There is no one there now ex- 
ses it may be, the black ghost.’’ 

looked at this very frank young woman 
a little puzzled. 

“The truth is,’’ ehe said, in a half trank 
and half constrained way? ‘‘I have made a 
discovery, but until I know whether it 
amounts to anything, I don’t choose to say 
anything to mamma, since she hes been al- 
ready too much agitated. She does not, 
therefore, know that I have written to you 
for assistance, and of course I prefer not to 
take you to the cottage unless I shall be 
able to gave her a favorable explanation of 
your presence.”’ 

‘‘My dear Miss Blanche,’’ I said, ‘‘you 
are a model of discretion. Let us by all 
means go over to the old house.”’ 

Then she went on with her story. 

‘Soon after we were settled in the cot- 
tage,’’ ehe said, ‘‘Jane Grey, an old servant 
of my grandfather’’—the very wowan, as I 
remembered, who bad spoken to me at the 
time of the reading of the will—‘‘came tome 
vately, and told me that she, too, had seen 
what mamma saw on the day of the funeral. 
At first I thought they must both be out of 
their heads, but I questioned Jane, and she 
described the thing, whatever it was, pre 
cisely as mamma did. 

“I thought that was strange, to say the 
very least of it, since they certainly had had 
no conversation upon the subject. But 
whereas mamma was #0 frightened that she 
had no beart even to mention the subject 
again and has indeed forbidden me to speak 
of itin her presence, Jane was brimming 
over with talk about it; though she said, 
and I believe truly, that she had men- 
tione d it to no soul but me. 

“And this was the way she reasoned 
about it: Plainly, she said, it was the ghost 
of my grandfather: quite equally plain it 
was to her mind that he had not come back 
for nothing. Both she and mamma agreed 
that he pointed to the portrait over the 
mantelpiece. At first she couldn't think 
what that meant, but finally, lying awake, 
and try.ng to conjecture what errand Peter 
Tolman’s ghost could bave, and why it 
should point to that particular spot, she 
happened to think that the portrait rested 
against the chimney, and that very likely 
somewhere about that chimney something 
was hidden which te wanted to have 
found 

** ‘Bo now,’ she said, ‘if I was you, Miss 
Blanche, I d just get a man, and go over 
and raneack that bovse, and I'd never leave 
brick upon brick of that chimney till Iknew 
what that ghost came back for. 

***Well,’ I said, ‘to begin with, I shall 
never geta man todoit. I'll have no gos- 
sip. But I will go over there myself, and 
reconnoitre. The house is locked up, to 
be sure, and Betsy Standish has the keys; 
but I know every nook and corner of the 
= place, and it's hard but I’ll get in some- 

w.’ 

‘So over I came to the old house. and I 
was not jong, you may be sure, in effecting 
an entrance. 

‘I went straight to the library, and stood 


‘T’ll explain that, too, 
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once more upon the hearth, where the 

ghost had stood.” 

Tea mcel te Som, 
a me 

— which, , Noo the first time— 

for 


Mies Blanche, ‘‘was to remove that picture, 
It looked like quite an undertaking, for you 
see, it is large and fixed firmly against the 
wall; but I was determined not to cal) in 
the help of anyone Indeed, as I under- 
stood the law, it was somewhat dangerous 
to do 80, since the house being now the 
property of Miss Standish. we were plainly 
committing a trespass. But Jane Grey was 
both staunch and strong. We two came 
over here, therefore, at night, and set about 
the work.’’ 

“At night!’ I said. 
afraid?’ 

“Yes,”’ she replied; ‘‘I was a little afraid 
that people would see the light, and so dis- 
cover us. That was all I was afraid of. 
In fact, they did see the light, but they 
ascribed it to the ghost, and the place got 
so bad a name that not half the people in 
the village could be hired to visit it after 
nightfall, and the other half would just as 
lief avoid it if they could. After that I 
hadn’t the slightest fear.’’ 

I could but laugh at her courage, and 
she went on. 

‘It was the third “— before we accom 
plished anything; but by that time we had 
the heavy oldthing down. Then it became 
apparent that the masonry behi: d it had 
been tampered with atsome time Then I 
got a trowel and a pick, and went at the 
wall, It soon opened before me, and there 
I found a small cavity or closet, and in the 
closet a tin box. The box was locked, and 
I had no key; but, after all the reat I had 
done, it was asmal] matter tocut the box 
open; and there I found—well, just some 
dusty old papers.”’ 

‘‘But what were the papers?’ I exclaimed, 
half provoked at this coquet‘ish trick to 
whet my curiosity. 

‘‘Well,”’ she replied, ‘‘that is precisely 
what I have sent for you to find out. Here 
they are. YouseeI dared not take them 
home; besides, they were safe enough here. 
And now I am going to give them to you 
for you to pass judgment upon them.”’ 

ou may be very certain I was not long 
in going through them. They proved to be 
a set of private papers, hidden at different 
intervals during a long and strange Career. 
First, Peter Tolman’s own marriage certifi 
cate. How I longed to shake it in the facet 
of obdurate old Betsy S'andish! Then the 
record of his son’s birth. Next, in order of 
time, the missing certificate of his son’s 


“Were you not 


, marriage; then the record of Miss Blanche’s 


birth; and, last of all, a will later by some 
months than the document which I had 
read to the heirs upon the funeral day. 

But the strangest thing of all was the pre- 
face to the will. It went back and told, as 
only Peter Tolman could tell it, the story of 
his life. Of his acquaintance with Betsy 
Standish while they were both young; ofa 
young man's passing fancy for her, which 
awakened in her heart an enduring passion, 
of his utter and absolute refusal to marry 
her, and her consequent vow that he never 
should marry any other woman. 

Then followed a strange story of a crime 
committed of which he was the only wit- 
ness, and her relentless determination to 
hold her knowledge of his guilt over his 
head as a rod of threatening; of his after 
falling in love and determination to gratify 
this genuine passion, and at the same time 
outwit Betsy Standish; of the means which 
he had taken to do this, and how they had 
succeeded. After recounting all this story, 
he proceeded to will and devise all his es- 
tate, real and personal, to his daughter-in- 
law and her child. 

It was a strong and terse and wholly 
valid will. Yet, apparently, after it was 
executed, he had been seized with the fear 
which had indeed tollowed and embittered 
his whole life, that, by means of bribery or 
what not, Betsy Standish might wring the 
secret of it from whomsoever should be its 
custydian. Therefore he had hidden it in 
the svlid masonry of his house. Had he 
really determined upon and forecasted, I 
wondered, his strange coming back to re. 
veal its hiding-place? It was like Peter 
Tolman to do that; to carry on his intrigue 
and whet his revenge even beyond the 
grave. 

But. at any rate, Betsy Standish was out- 
witted at last. Nothing could be plainer 
than that. AsI looked at the slender girl 
before me, by whose persistent courage and 
energy the task had been accomplished, I 
thought that she was worthy slip of the 
old stock, and I congratulated her most 
heartily upon her achievement. 

Betsy Standish, lived long enough to learn 
how the ghost of Peter Tolman had check- 
mated her in the life-long game which they 
had played with such tenacity of pu 
and then was quietly gathered to her 
oe Blanch 

anche married shortly after, and 
Peter Tolman’s great dchildren play 
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with them, lest it should provoke dis. 
cord. The Hindoos believe that the soul 
has three bodies—one, @ material or gross 
body, which is burnt after death; the second, 
a body which ross from the soul from the 
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the first and last of all. things 
When 8 son is born the same priest is sent 
for,and the process of regenerating the child 
pe co, oe of the ceremonies, 

with prayers, being that of 
with honey and clarified butter. The 
ast also draws up the record of 
child's nativity, and writes « prophecy of 
his life. When a boy is five old he is 
betrothed, « profesional matchmaker being 
emplo n his initiation into the Hin. 
doo faith, he is invested with a three-fold 
cotton cord, which symbolizes the trinities 
of the Hindoo religion, and is a mark that 
the person wearing it ia ‘thrice born,’’ and 
that he has been again regenerated. As 
soon as he has been made regenerate, his re- 
ligious life begins. in the 
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believed to defile. After the nuptial cere- 
mony, a boy returns without his bride to his 
father's house. but at the of 15 or 16 he 
is allowed to live with his child wife. Early 
marriages are the curse of India The con- 
dition of Hindoo girls is one of hopeless ig- 
norance; they are unable to read; they are 
never taught rules of health, or the most 


elementary truths of science. The 
prevails that a girl who has learned to 
has committed a sin, which will bring down 
a judgment on her and her husband. A 
young widow has practically no ‘existence; 
an old widow is cared tor by her children; 
but a young, childless widow is regarded as 
worse than dead. She cannot marry again 
(® man may marry again eleven or twelve 
days after the death of his wife); she is sup 
posed to be in awry mourning for her 
dead husband, although she may never bave 
seen him except at her child-wedding, and 
she remains during her life a household 
drudge. 


1 


ee a Cat sein ne oe ——— 
writes a correspondent, y to t sor- 
row of the children, our cat, a half Persian, 
suddenly dieappeared, and her 

place by the hearth ‘“‘knew her no more.” 
Search was meade bigh and low, but no 
trace of puss could be found. As time went 
on we conjectured eitber that our tavorite 
had been stolen by a sailor and taken for s 
voyage, or killed, and so resigned ourselves 
to our loss. Great, then, was our surprise, 
some timeafier, on seeing puss quietly walk 
in, scarcely able to stand, a veriest skeleton, 
covered with fur, and take her seat before 
the fire. I need not say she was fed and ca- 
reased ad libitum. The next day we 
learned her adventures. It seems on the 
24th of February puss had strayed in to 
pay a neighbor a visit, and then, findings 
plank of the flooring up—a man was alter- 
ing the gas pipes—had retired into this hole 
to seek mice. In duetime the plank was 
nailed down and the cat was made a pris- 
oner. Here, then, without food, drink or 
air, puss remained until the 20th of March, 
when her incessent scratching made the oc- 
cupier of the house fancy a rat must have & 
nest there, and take up the flooring to lay 
poison. She was taken out considerably 
more dead than alive, but kindly nursed snd 
fed with a few drops ot beef tea, and the 
next day found strength to crawl home. 
After her twenty-six days’ fast I think poor 
puss fully entitled to a most absolute indul- 
gence during the remainder of her days. 








How To Coox a Hussanp.—The first 
thing to be done is to catch him. Having 
done so, the mode of cooking him so as to 
make a good dish is as follows: Many ® 
good husband is spoiled in the cooking. 
Some women keep them constantly in hot 
water, while others freeze them with ones: 
gal coldness; some smother them with 5% 
tred and contention, and still others keep 
them in pickle all their lives. These women 
always serve them up with tongue sauce. 
Now it isnot to be su that bus 


conjugal love; let the fire be a -¥4 
pecually let it be clear; above ne 
eat be constant; cover him over with § 

; garnish him with the spice of pless 
antry; and if you add kisses and other cop 
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Antiquities of the Totlette. 


extreme desire for fair hair evinced 
ago 
ladies, whether 
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in bis capacity of 
of the golden heads, so admirabl 
Venetian master, from t 
nwards. Beautiful ladies are 
to found in plenty in the Cit 
Sea, are all endowed wit 
ficent heads of black hair floating in waves 
over their shoulders. 
Lombardy, it is true, the light bair 
of the ancient Lon 


September, at Saro 
locality so rich in beau 
the pencils of Bernard 
denzio Ferrari, brings 
traveller many « fisxen oO 
maid and matron. In Ven 
not very frequent) 


Cc dow 


o Luino, and Gau- 
before the eye of = 


ice itself, though 
, the peculiar shade so 
masters is still to be 
pter has now, as bad 
intoretto, as bad Titian, 
that reddish golden shade of bsir before his 
es in well nigh every lad 
ow is this difference between the 
and the eighteenth and 
to be accounted for? Simpl 
rices of fortune The golden 
of Venetian ladies three centuries ago were 
ordinarily fashionable falsehoods, prod 
fliciently skilful to deceive lover 
nearest triend—miracies of the drug- 
gist's and the perfumers art.” 
* Weare further informed by our su 
or rather authors, of the reasons why, at the 
period, in Italy, and the coun 
tries which adopted Italy as their “ 


Carpaccio, as had 


a jetier 
consider the matter, ap 
mediate reply. A 


y 
k locks into light It would lantly enclosed to defra 


to the men and women of 
little short of sacrilege and 
ut as soon as the Renaissance, 
of the fifteenth century, had, 


have appeared 
that epoch as 


adornmen 
yshead Blondes 
consequently 
uesta, every woman W 
to have a wide empire 


being rara ava, 


ae ee ee 


Throwing aside ell thought of what 
really becoming or convenient, 
cealed their hair, while 
lders and waste | 


brought into fashion the 
the shape and ¢ 


of the horn. Severe 


tirely con 
same time the shou 
part of the pe 
this Queen who 
head dress, 
beight of which re 
obtained the name 
were the invectives launched 
horns by dignitaries of the 
other preachers of the time. 
‘**Matrons and maidens,’ 
in his Annals of Burgundy, 
their heads ornamental 
three feet high, shaped like church steeples, 
from which hang down, like banners, 
veils with costly fringes.’ 

“Women of inferior rank showed more 
taste both in dress and coiffure at that period 
than those of high degree. 
pictures and frescoes, and especia 
remarkable representation known as ‘The 
Dance of Death,’ we see depicted women 
the wives of citizens, 
loose, crowned 
covered witb a cap; 


of the middle classes, 
wearing their hair 
with flowers or partially 
while the locks of the ladies of rank are 
concealed by a head gear in the 
f a sugar loaf, the costliness of which 
counterbalanced its bad taste. 
rancis the First a 
e was introduced 
paintings of 
ly one said to be 
of the Italian 
lovely women 
parted and smoothed 
forehead, and falling over the 
shoulders in long masses.’’ 


entirely 
form 0 
scarcely 
“During the reign of F 
much more becoming sty) 
at the French Court. 
Leonardo da Vinci, especial 
the portrait of Laura, be 
poet Petrarch, represen 
wearing ir 
over their 


Young ladies 
jected lovers wou 
from the following 
cie Maxy, who lives on the 
cote, on the Belgian frontier, 
int of being married. when 
from an old suitor asking her to re 
d send him an im- 
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It is perfectly shockin 
of smal! boys who 


Re 


loving, more 








who correspond with re- 
ld do well to take a hint 
curious case: Mile. Ecli- 
farm of Pente- 


she received 


mail carriers. 
visions. Arkansas 


three up, twen 
odd trick, forty-five, 
game of cards, 


the cost of trans- 
uly written, Mile. 
stamp to her fair lips; but 


The dieconsolate one, 
farmer at Pichon, 
been arrested; bu: he de- 
no noxious drug, but 
ed s corner of the stamp 
Such is the state of the 
but the tale carries its own 


‘whipped not 





keeping open 
the peace or & 
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to see the number 
icted to the use of 
and tobacco, and while 
vers of the country are ‘‘harp- 
the mothers to be more tender, more 
ing, would'’nt it be a 
plan to say to the fathers, don't drink, 
t swear, don't lie, don’t chew tobacco, 
don’t smoke, and above al] don't have all 
these bad habits and teach them by example 
to your sons and then say, ‘On, well he is 
a boy, it is to be ex ag 
It is not to be expected that our dangh- 
ters will be happy as wives or that their 
lives will be even endurable without our 
sons also are educated to overcome evil and 
to love wisdom and walk in the path of 


The old, old story of Beauty and the 
Bear may be read and believed by our 
daughters, but let us faithfullyteach them 
that in many thousand years there bas been 
but one Beauty who could entirely trans 

8 M. Moss. 


Tue Sunpay Law or Tae STaTEs.— 
Every State in the Union, with the single 
tion of Louisiana, has on its statute 
Sunday law of some kind, and 
they are all more or less fashioned aiter 
the English statute of Charles IL, passed 
in the year 1675, and familiarly known as 
the Lord's Day act. In general terms it 
may be said that they probibit labor 
the first day of the wee 
Sunday (excepting wor 
charity) tbe transection of ordinary mercan 
tile business (except the selling of medicines ) 
n of dram shops and travel. 
for business or pleasure, 
ions in favor of ferrymen and 
In some of the Southern 
and Western States there are special pro- 
nishes Sunday in 
uff, poker, seven up, 
ty one, thirteen carda, the 
whist, or any other 
* by a fine of from $25 to 
charges from $59 to $500 in 
{ « fine, for attending any ‘‘bull, 
bear, cock or prize fight, horse race or cir 
cus,’ or for keeping open sny gambling 
house “or any place of barbarous or noisy 
amusement, or theatre where liquors are 
Florids, for disturbing any congre 

tion of white persons, provides a fine not 
to exceed $100, or that the offender shal! be 
exceeding thirty-nine stripes, 
not exceeding six months.”’ 
South Carolina alone of all the Siates, 
sticks to the old notion of compelling st 
tendancee upon divine worship. Her statute 
; that all persons ‘‘having no 
reasonable or lawful excuse, 
day sha!) resort to some meeting oF 
bly of religious worship, 
the laws of the 5 
there abide, orderly and soberly, 
the time of prayer and preaching, 
of forfeiture, for every neglect of the same 
’” The llincis Sunday 
law is much milder than the laws of most 
States It only prohibits the 
of tippling houses, and dis- 
ood order of society 
labor, or amusement oF 


k, commonly called 
ks of necessity and 


on every Lurd'’s 
assem - 


tate, and shal! 
during 
on psia 
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and gentlemen in wait! 
ing hall of the cast 
wn with their monarc 
a sumptuous repast, at 
festal resources of the P 
in plate, curious wine 
displayed with extraordinary 
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How To ss BRacTiFUL 
tion that burdens the mass 
s» much. Curls and cos 
requisition to enhance the 
buman face divine’’—but w 
Youthb’s roses only fice the 
will creep on apace; rouge can 
wrinkles, nor can it make any 
We are decided believers 
adage, ‘Handsome is that bandsome 
No face has true beauty in it t 
mirror the deeds of a noble sou 
not a thought, word or deed t 
leave its autogra 
countenance; 6D 
Nature has given her child an ugly 
a bandsome one, if the heart that 
underneath all, is warm and loving. And 
if the soul that looks out from the eyes be 
ce will be besutifal 
true fountain 
h time may fold the 
rrow the brow. yet 
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true and pure, that fa 
always, for it has 
of youth; and thoug 
hair in silver, and fu 
there will ever be a beauty’ lighting f 
that years cannot dim, for the 
soul never grow old 


missionary went to 
with a view of con- 
ple to Christianity. 


Some years ago & 
King Cetywayo's kraal 
verting him and bis pec 
He told them that if they were bad -they 
would all be consumed in great fire after 
their death. The K ng listened in silence, 
and when the missionary had concluded, 
ordered his subjects to collect & great pile 
of wood and then set it on fire. When it 
was properly in a blaze, 
much heat that no one cou 
the King summoned two regiments who had 
listened to the sermon and ordered them to 
charge into the burving pile and extinguish 
Naked as they were, without shoes or 

they rushed into the 
admen, raving and yell- 
did not stop till hardly a vestige of 
the fire remained. The King then 
‘You have seen that. That 
ja what we will do with your hell 
Zalu won't play with your fires and you 
bad better clear out of this country at once, 
or will bave a little fire made for you to 
put out.”’ The missionary took the hint. 
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and gsve out s0 
id come near it, 


any covering at all, 
burning mass like m 
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A Humax Roapwat—A correspondent 
writing from Ezypt, of the Mohammedan 
featival which closes the ten days of rejoic 
that follow the return of the Mecca pil- 
At 12 o'clock all the recently 
at one of the 
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returned pilgrims gathered 
meq nes—tnousan ds 
boys, (20 women) 
banners and their rags 
tban the others appeared, and r 
them the Sheik of their 
perform the crowning fea 
a certain pointon the r vad 
hundred of them prostrated the 
the ground, ang the Bheik. see 
unconscious, and supported by two attend 
mm. that is, om their pros- 
horse « dainty Arsh, 
ke the anima- 


with their pilgrimage 


who was wo 
t of the day. At 
‘wo or three 


ants, rode over the 
trate bodies. Tne 
milk white, did not seem to li 
ted pavement over which b 
tread, but champed his bit, 

and walked re 


seemed nervous 
pidly. The Mo 
st the faithful are 
bat the horse docs 
yne of the mn 
or *wooned 


bammedans pretend tbh 
never injured, or rather t 
pot touch them stall. & 
and boys were 
through injury and 
carried out of sight and no re 


port is ever made of sccident or physical 
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the 
mse the largest and 
one of those in which the foot 


tly to sink down, and the sound 
“a Ay completely hushed. 
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Pa it he quickly took up the im 
mt roll of : ond’ pasted it slowly 
bat surely into his sack. Then, without 


oe | amazement and shaking of the 
head of the desler, he passed on. 

His desire of purchasing seemed now to 

thoroughly roused. 

Twelve flasks of otto of roses found their 

way into his sack; ten pounds of the finest 

tobacco followed them; then came, 

ly, a ificent nargileh, 

tube anda yellow amber mouth. 

on of which he carelessly 

threw a heavy ebony box, inlaid with cop- 


per. 

Notwithstanding the crowd, he attracted 
coniimual notice, and a dignified looking 
man bad long been following him atten- 
tively, without however, addressing him. 
But when he had reached the middle of the 
bazaar, where the best and most costly 
wares are expesed for sale, and when, as 
though intoxicated by the sight, be seized 
the most incongruous things, and untiringly 
pushed them into his sack—pearls from Or 
muz and blades from Damascus, tons. of 
Mocha coffee and bales of silk, fishes and 
rings, bracelets and dates watches, saddles, 

diamonds—then the Caliph, for it was 
no less @ personage who was following him, 
could contain himself no longer, and said: 

“I have seen many wonders, O stranger, 
and by the beard of the Prophet, thou art 
not the least. Have, then, thy purse and 
thy sack noend? And tell me—how will 
those poor tender pearla, which were too 
dear for me to buy for Zuleika, fare among 
tons and crates?’ 

Zachur—euch was the name of the stran.- 


g 


quite 
with a 
piece, 


ger—bowed low. 

“Ruler of the Faithful!’’ he said, ‘‘Allah 
is t. and His gifts are wondertul. 
Look here!"’ 


He quickly put his right hand into the 
sack and brought forth unburt a double 
row of large milk white pearls, which he 
respectfully presented to the Calipb. 

The Caliph was astonished at Zaichur's 
riches and was curious to Jearn more. 

ag they sat down and Zachur began his 
tale: 

**I am the son of a poor man, O sire, and 
seemed doomed to poverty. But there 
stood @ good fairy by my cradle, and laid 
on it this bag and this purse, saying: 

“*Grow up, Zachur, and look around 
thee in the world. Buy what pleares thee 
Pay for it out of this purse, which will not 
become empty, and preserve it in this sack, 
which will not become full; but especially 

k in all that is valuable—the weight of 
t will not weary thee.’ 

‘Thou wast surprised today at my rap 
idity in purchasing—thou shouldst have 
seen me in my young dayr! When the 
world still looked sunny and bright to my 
childish gaze, when thousands of objecis 
attracted me, my hand was rarely out of 
my purreand my sack. I took long jour- 

over sea and desert, through lonely 
me — a — Hl whatever 
pleased me aught, and joyfully put into 
my capecious sack. Indeed, it filled itself 
without aid from me; shining green birds 
and brilliant snow-white blossoms flew into 
it. 

**The firet impetuous joy was, however, 
soon stilled, Sometimes a feeling of indif 
ference came over me, and I un- 
moved by the most beautiful things, be- 
cause [ y possessed so much tnat was 


y: 
***Another opportunity will occur,’ I 
thought, ‘if I should ever wish for it.’ But 
it never came, justas no moment of time 
ever returns; and now I mourn over many 8 
neglected chance. 

“But the world is stil) | and Zachur 
is not old yet. Ihave sti)l time to buy; and 
sometimes the old longing is very strong 
within me. Thus to-day, Osire, how ea. 

y I seized the things, and among others 


have thy picture.” 
said the Caliph, de. 
lighted, ‘it is easy to see that thou hast 
travelled, and been in courts too, friend 
But the bes forbidden 
ure of man, the 


at Oe sorry tat thou bast promised ! 
| ad 
“Here it is, O sire,”’ said Zachur, breath- 


patted os be gased with curely on wal 


I have 
tlessly offended thee. Yes, I have 
lost many « thing; and when I was boasting 


ie now that I had everything in my sack 
was guilty of exaggeration, as men of 
limited capacity are, in the use of the two 
words, everything and nothing. I should 
have said most things. But the loss was it 
& great measure my own fault. If 
only one thing could fail into the deepest 
depths of the sea! But I suppose I must 
carry it with me to the end of my life.’’ 

* Of what dost thou speak, friend Zichur,”’ 


asked the Caliph in an excited tone. ‘‘Hast 
thou got ugly things in pe sack 7" 
‘I have got the stone which I once threw 


after a poor dog,’’ ssid Zachus sadly; ‘‘and 
the creature was thin and weary, it fell 
down, looked at me, and died Then I have 
also a dagger, which is stained with the 
blood of my dearest friend, but it did not 
cause his death, praised be God!"’ 

At this very moment the crowd separated, 
two outriders on swift Arab steeds seemed 
to fly over the d. and behind them 
came a gilt carriage, drawa by four Bar 
bary horses. Zachur sprang up, his sadness 
al) forgotten. 

Without for a moment losing sight of the 
approaching procession, seeing the Caliph 
rise too, he quickly pushed his carpet and 
nargileh into his sack, and exclaimed. with 
sparkiing eyes: 

“To whom does this magnificence be 
long? Though, how can I ask? for who but 
—_. O sire, could call such splendor his 
own ?"’ 

‘How beautifully the Nubian in his pur- 
ple contrasts with the grey horse, and the 
ple Christian slave in the blue silk, with 
the shining black steed! If only thou wert 
® merchant with this equipage for éale!"’ 

‘Princes do not barter ’’ snid the Caliph, 
as he but a little silver whistle to his mouth 
and blew a shrill blast, when horses and 
—7 stood still by the side of the foun- 
tain. 

‘But thou hast made a handsome present, 
friend Zachur, and what is more, given me 
a pleasant bour; take what thou praisest so 
enthuriastically—be my guest to-day; and 
to morrow, or when it pleases thee. drive 
away into the wide world in this carriage— 
it must be weary work dragging such a 
sack ”’ ‘ 

Zachur crossed his arms on his breast, 
bowed low,and answered: ‘‘Thy favor is like 
dew op a barren land, even for the richest, 
and if [ had not promised a sick friend to be 
with him this evening, I would willingly 
enter within the shadow of thy halls. There 
fore let me goin peace; but these beautifully- 
kept horses and carriage shall not go through 
the dust of the suburbs!"’ 

Saying this. he quietly pushed the Nubian 
with his gray steed, the black horse and his 
rider, the carriage and horses into the sack, 
bowed down to the ground again, and then 
stepped lightly and erect towards the city 


te. 

The Caliph shook his head as he looked 
atter him and went home. Then he sent for 
his private secretary and said: 

‘Take a swan-quill and a sheet of the fiu- 
est parchment, and write down carefully 
what I shall dictate: the story of Zachur 
with the Sack "’ 


Many of my young readers have, doubt 
lees, long since seen the meaning of my tale 
shine torth through its thin veil. We should 
all be surprised at a Zachur, and yet, like 
him, we have each a faithful capacious sack, 
memory into which. from our youth up 
wards, we have crammed what is noble and 
common, pearls and pebbles and yet it does 
not become full nor our purse, our power 
of comprehension, empt 

But especially and emphatically I would 
repeat this to those of my young readers 
who have carelessly skimmed the tale. and 
now at the end are surprised to find a mean- 
ing like the solution ot a riddle You whoare 
still a bappy age when the world.as Zachur 
says, lies so bright and sunny before your 
open eyes—do not be timid or anxious about 
an imaginary burden; go cheerfully to the 
attack, buy all that pleases you,all that good 
people recommend to you—you have money 
enough. 

But beware of stones and daggers—they 
make one weary: and where Lethe, the river 
of forgetfulness, flows, into which you might 
cast not even your teachers know. 


A bill making women eligible to the offices 
of Superintendent of and School In. 
spectors has been passed by the Michigan 








House of Reperse ntatives. 
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ConDOCTED BY *‘WILEING MICAWBER.'’ 


Address ali communications to Wiikine Micawber, 
No. 644 Norj® Seventeenth St., Philadetphia, Pa. 
Solutions and original contributions solicited. 





THE ROVER’S SONG. 
Charade. 
BY LOCHINVASR. 


lem as D of the FIRST ; 


When the ghtnings gleam. and the thunders burst, 


I scan undaunted the angry sky ; 


For a thoroughtly THIRD FIRST—men am I. 
( radied in storm, aad in danger nursed— 


For | am a S8COND of the r' net. 
No joy for me in the peaceful light 


Of household fires; of homes made bright 


By smiling faces of child and wife; 

1 love a bold, adventurous life. 

In fireside lore, I am not well versed — 
For I am a SECOND of the FInsT. 


When the balmy breeses of summer fail, 
And we battie the fierce September gale ; 
When the rain and the wild winds rage togetber, 
1 only call it WHOLE, wholesome weather. 


I have fought the tempest and dared its 
For | am a 66COND of the FiIRsT. 
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Just like my 5, 6.7, 8 
To #ir John's gentie heart 

Are bitter foemen’s words of hate 
Asanagrily they part 

Then fiercely with 1, 2, 3, 4 
John rides towards his home 


The while, his steed with WHOLE so sore 


Ia reeking o'er with foam. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 180, SQUARE. 





PEGGOTTY. 


1.-My FIRST to shun doth surely mean; 


2. A mineral in next ts seen; 


3. A weight of lead we now will trace: 


4. A publisher bere finds a place: 


_ 5. To join together strong and fast: 
6. Freed from hurtful things my Last. 


Gibson, Pa. 


No. 181 CHARADE, 
My FireT is found in nearly al) 
The countries of the earth: 
My 8ECOND may events recall, 
That happened ere your birth. 
My WHOLE does often emanate 


ODOACER. 


From kings. or those who rule the state. 


Fort Clark. Texas. 


No. 182, DIAMOND. 
The 1 a letter, 
The 123 a tree. 
The 17348 conflagrations. 


GauMEW. 


The 1234567 Poker, shovel and tongs. 


The 34567 

The 867 

The 7 
New Haven, Conn. 


a letter. 


te harbor or secrete. 


O. Possux. 


CHARADE, 
The rixeT is seen on high, 
A banner in the sky; 
°Tis seen upon the street ° 
And trodden unéer feet. 


The Last on buildings high, 
Almost ap to the sky 

Is seen; upon the street, 
*Tis trodden under feet. 


The WHOLE in baildings I 

Have seen awry ur high; 

In almost every street 

’Tis trodden under feet, 
New York City. 


No, 186. DIAMOND. 

1. Aconsonant. 23. Allured. %, A city in France. 
4. Ananimal. 56. Everlasting. 6. Fatal. 7. Hon- 
estly. 8. Victory. 9. A consonant, 

Independence, Mo. Ban. J. Mix. 


No. 187. CROSS WORD. 
In bloom notin spray, | 
In spray not in bloom, 
In boom not In stay, 
in stay not in boom, 
In sing not in harp, 
In harp not in sing, 
In Mng wot in carp, 
In carp not in ling. 
Concealed I have without decoy 
The state of my wee baby-boy,. 
San Francisco, Cal. Goose Quiut. 


DIAGONAL B8QUARE. 

ACROS6:—1. The most active. 2%, A voleanic reck. 
3. To pass from one key into another. 4. Filled te re- 
pletion. 5. As much land as one team can plow in a 
year. 6. Tosuppurate perfectly. 7. A plant. 68 A 
parish of England. 

DIaAGONAL#:—(T p. left to right beginning at the 
top.) 1. A letter. 2. Aprinter‘sterm. 3%. A giri’s 
nick-pame, 4. A stadent. &. A military gentleman. 
6. Completely worbed out. 7. A gum boli. 8 A sub- 
stance which neutralizes the acid in the stomach. 9, 
To enlighten the understanding of. 10. To chide. 11. 


Czar Duaz, 


Swelling. 12. Observance. 13. Afish. M If. 
A letter. 
New York City. JAREP. 
No. 189. ANAGRAM, 
A distinguished legislator. 
RINGS OXE O'CLOCK. 
Grape Island, W. Va. B. K. J. 





No. 190. DIAMOND. 
1. Aconsonant. 2. Toinvolve, %. Just. 4. Men- 
talstates, 5& Certain reptiles with scale-armor. 6, 
Deviating from circularity. 7. An Eastern rarrisge. 
8. Erudition. 9. Atownin Turkey. 0, Iniquity. 
ll. A consonant. ‘ 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ANSWERS NEXT WKEK. 


PRIZFS. 

$. Tho Peer six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
80 : 

2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 

BOLV ERS. 

Cerebrations of April 26th were solved by A. Solver, 
Jarep, Odoacer, Wa Ching Peggotty. Hal Hazard, 
Asian, Waver'y, Ben J. Min, Comet, Goore Quill, 
Mrs. Nickleby, Trabmer, Lochinvar, Capt. Cuttle, 
Flewy Ann, Nic O'Dcemus Maud Lyon. Percy Vere, 
Gahmew, Jim Jam, Effendi, 0. C. O. La., O. Pow 
sum, Joe Mullins, 


Drag POQUIER. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


1. A Solver, - = «= Kenton, Ohio. 
32. Jarep, ~ - - New York City. 
3. Gahmew, - - Fort Clark, Texas. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Percy Vere—Two Rhomboids and two Squares. 
Cyril Deane- Half Equare and Rbomboid. Hal Has- 
ard—Cross Words, A. 8. P.—Twocharades. Capt. 
Cuttle—Charade, Ha'f #quare, Rhomboid, &quare and 
two Diamonds. O W. L.—8ketch. Yenaled—Cross- 
word. My Dot—Two Double Cross Words and Crypto- 
graph. Gahmew-—Quadrangolar Square T. A. R.— 
Rhomboid and Diamond. Koe—Double Cross Words. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. ®, P.—The two Charades (twins) are excellent, 
and we will publish them together. 

CYRIL Dgeane.—At last; well we will punch your 
season ticket and let you go in at once and enjoy your- 
self with the rest of the bors. 

HAL HAZARD.—Cross words very fine. Good work 
is always appreciated at this shop. 

PERCY VERE.—We are always pleated to hear from 
careful workmen. The quartette shall have a benefit 
soon. 

CAPT. CUTTLE.—Walk right in Cap., and we will 
send around for Mrs. Nickleby and Traddiles, and talk 
until midnight, 

YRNALED.—Cross Word 0. K. Send some more. 
MY Dort.—Your last Double Cross Words would 
cherr any editor’s heart. We cannot commend them 
too highly. 

GAnMEW.—Equare accepted, and you win the 
2pring Melody prize. We allow for time and distance. 

LOCHINVAR. —Gahmew breaks forth as follows: 

The old colored man, whese rame might be Fam, 

Once lived in a HAMLET, his diet was Ham: 

Bat if **nearty al! bone, such,'* HamLer (by far). 

**a lone is the best. ’’ 8 friend | ochipvar; 

Andif ina HamLEtT bea all his life been, 

Shatrspeare’s sublime HAMLET he never had seen. 

T. A. R.—Missouri ts SS well, indeed. 
Large work is the specialty in State. 

Kox.—Cross Words were on time. Many thanks. 


Deadeye,’’ we give you ‘*timely warning,’ 
the future only the very best msterial is desired. ~ 
Contributions we are now receiving are 9° oo. 
we cannot, and will not crowd them out 

ferior work. We wish every puzsie published 
Cerebrations to be a credit to the maker, ond aD 





te ourasives. Ne bouquets ! 
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one ton. 
rly Scotchman , com- 
plotal throws in the shade a Cc ne 
n no anes. tory 
giant vjerable smack of marvellous. He 
relates thet. hen be 
= Dat one day ‘onan a 
. O60. oe loneing Jmooth-skinned whioh 


but shortly afterwards fell 
and ate,  f 


ne 
asiy 1. It wae this 
e. onion tbe fish was supposed to be the primary 
cause—that Yano took 
his incones 
tion ae bargained 
fnenes, ores, 
w 
head not having grown in 


rest of his bulk, the giant's 
‘I only ate the yof fish; 
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claims the distinction pessescing 
est family in the country, all. the members of 
wdiste® Tne athe is Feprecgatnd 69 ba seve 
stature. 
feet four ae Ye the —s six feet “> 
inches. Ot ren, two sons are 
to be above seven 3 while thetr daughters 
have attained the extraordinary height of 
seven feet nine in 
Worthy to bring up the rear of these giants 
of our own Fa | Sa Bates, his height 
being seven feet eight inches. He hails from 
Kentucky, and bas brothers upwards of seven 
feet in stature. it ie worthy of remark that 
the respective beights of Chang anu the just- 
mentioned captain eg Be with 
the dimensions recorded of {rish nt 
: Magrath at his decease. When but sixteen, 
Magrath attained a stature of six feet; and is 
said to have died of what in b's case was calied 
old age, only three years tate. His skeleton 
2 preserved in the Museum of Trinity College 
ublin. 
The Emerald Isle has long been famous for 
producing giant«. The mest celebrated of 
hese wasthe well known O'Brien, whom we 
firat hear off as a great raw youth crying ina 
. poise house becanse unable to pay the bill, 
aving been jeft penniless through a quarrel 
, with hisexhibitor. A gentleman taking com- 
pi3sion on him, paid his debt, and advised the 
young giant to set up on bis own acount. 
Acting on this recommendation. O’Brien 
started a public bouse in Bristol, lone known 
by the sign of the Giant’s Castle. A memorial 
tablet there records his stature as having been 
eight feet three inches. Poor O'Brien bad to 
take bis walks under cover of darkness, to 
avoid heing mobbed by the curious, and like 
most big fellows proved bimselt a simple and 
inoffensive man; though he jnadvertenty 
terrified a watchman aimost to th by light- 
ing nis pipe at a street lamp, the sudden ap- 
pearanes of which strange apparition threw 
he watthman into a fit. 
His colossal proportions once saved the 
giant trom being rovbed, the bighwayman 
who stopped his carriage riding away in ter- 
ror at the sight of O'Brien's huge face thrust 
entouge the window to see what was the mat- 
rT 


a ne 
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Ot nearly the same proportions was Charles 
Byrne, who died in London at the age of 
twenty-two, his death being accelerated by in- 
temperate habits, said to be caused by sorrow 
at the loss of all ym poke A 

There ‘san account of another Iriah giant, 
Edward Maione, who is asserted, on good au- 
thority, to have been seven feet seven inches 
in his stockings when he was only nineteen 
years of age. 

England may boast of having produced 
Thomas Hall, who was over three feet nine 
inches hign whefl not quite three years old, 
his growth progressing afterwards at the rate 
of aninch per month. Before he was three 
years old, we are told, the calf of bis leg was 

n inches round; and his weight two years 
later was upwards of ninety pounds. His 
strength was in pruportion to his size. When 
less taan four years old he is said to have 
throwa a hammer weighing seventeen pounds 
& considerable distance. Atan early his 
voice was like a man’s, and when only five 
years old he bad ali the bearing ofan adult 
person. In appearance he was serious and 
sedate, and though not violent or cruel, had 
little love or fear in bis disposition. He died 
of consumption, and shortly before his de- 
Saunt developed a thick pair of whiskers and 

rd. 


As rds dwarfs, many curiosities have 
bern n Old writers were found of rejat- 
ing instances of court dwarfs, when taken 
into the king’s council cutting out all the 
royal advisers by their sbrewd tions 
and ingenious suggestions. As anexampie ot 
their combativeness, dwarfs have often in a 
showman's caravan asserted their mental su- 
periority over the good natared simple giants 
n such @ manner t the bailied mons- 
ters actually stood in awe of their fiery little 
traveling companions. “I have seen some 
men of very, omall stature,” says an old 

“Of this number was John, of Mech- 
je, who was thirty-five years of had 
ing beard, aud was no more than three 

igh. He could not go u sates, bat had to be 
assisted byaservant He was skilled in three 
\oagues, and proved himself ingenious and 
Dd ustrious.”’ 
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the King wave away Anne 
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will suggest themselves to 
freaks of nature, 
servin more comrietely ustra- 
tions of buriesquee than oe A 
ferred to. Such, without being included in 
the category either of gian dwarfs, 
sent some monstrous recul marked by 
detormt' . SUuperdutty, or incompleteness of 
members. An old manuscript re 
These sole cranned wa Frenebwan — 
jadging by bis notes and i/lustrations t be a 


E 
| 
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A well-known case was that of the 
—— ey, ot England, who was born a 


ten pecks of beans, and 
throw a sledge-hammer a greater distance 
than any other man: that he had fought a stout 
battle and came off victorious; an‘ yet his 
op comm, apd teeth were pi only hel pe = 
which speaks muc 
tor in satya adapit such Inadequate 
means on bust ends. ~~ 
Many have seen instances of men born witb- 
out hands obtatning a living by playing on 
the violin. The feetin these cases acquirin 
all the dexterity of more fortunate ple’s 
hends; but it is certainly an odd sight to see 
such performers calmly taking a handkerchief 
from the breast-pocket with the toes of one 
soot, and passing it over the face with appar- 


Grains of Gold. : 


Learn to labor and to wait. 

Mystery and innocence are not akin. 
Belf-love is the greatest of a}! flatterers. 
Worrying will wear the mchest life to 


The ripest fruit will not fall into your 
mouth. 

Good manners are made up of petty eac- 
rifices. 

Better to think and not say than say and 
oot think. 

Slight emall injuries and they will become 
none at all. 

Pride requires very costly food—its keep 
er’s happinwes. 

By bestowing blessings upon others, we 
obtain them ourselves. 

Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing 
and cementing principle. 

Weigh thy words ina balance, and make a 
door and bar for thy mouth. 

How can’st thou bea Judge of another's 
heart, who dost not know thy own. 

To enjoy a thing exclusively is commonly 
se gottese yourself from the true enjoyment 
°o . 

Three-fourths of the successful men of 
the day owe much of their prosperity to a 
wife's help. 

Never condemn your neighbor unheard, 
however many the accusations preferred 
against him. 

If you have something to attend to go 
about it coolly and thoughbtfully,and do it just 
as wellas you can. 

The vine bears three grapee—the first. of 
leasure; the second, of drunkenkess ; the 
hird, of repentance. 

Friendly letters should be written because 
the words om spontaneously from the 
heart and not trom a sense of duty. 

A gift—its kind, value and appearance, 
and the style in which it reaches you, may de- 
cide the dignity or vulgarity of the sender. 

The best recipe for going through life in a 
commendable way isto f that every»ody 
needs ali the kindness they can get from otb- 
ers in the worid. 

He who freely praises what be means to 
saanete apd be he enumerates tke taults 
of what he means to sell, may set up & part 
nersbip with honesty. 

He who learns and make no use of his 
learning. i* a beast of burden, with a load of 
books. Comprebendeth the ase whether he 
carries on bis back a bundle of fagois? 

Men and statues that are admired in an 


elevated situation, have a very different effect 
upon us when weaprroach them ; the first ap 
pear less than we imagined them, the last big- 
r 













It isa fault against politeness to praise 
immo‘lerately, in the presence of those who 
are singing or playing to you upon an inetru- 
ment some other person who has these same 
Satin { glass. wherein bebolders 

Satire is a sort of glass. wherein beboide 
Fonere od ia te chic! Veason for that Kind of 

reason 
pot btm yi, in the world and that so 


very few are offended with it. 
There is in the remark, tbat 
in bis own life follies eno h; 
Ore a rmanes of his duty, deficiencies 


oug his own mind, trouble enough, 
without peing curious after the affairs of etb- 
ers. 


shadows of vistnes, the 
momentary display of those qualities walee 











® remarkably 
straight at the puipit and 
soprano 


whens new starts 


Up a tune in the rear. 


A little boy. whose sisters must have been 
compelled to make shirts at eight cents each, 
said he didn't want to be borm again for fear 
be might be bora a giri. 


An inmate of a Wisconsin jail named 
Secpaen te buon anagbier, 0 Fou 
lady of sixteen, is also missing. - _ 


x An aged parent explained the absence of 
walk. ‘Phat to, ehe wae precticing on ber gate 
It is unnecessary to say who the connor was. 
be- 


Women are called the ‘‘softer sex’’ 
cause they are so casily humbugged. Out of 
one hundred girls, ninety five would prefer 
+ to happine-s—a dandy husband to 


How women long for home. love and pro- 
tection only they and God know. Some are 
ool to accept a miserable substitute 
for buta true woman never accepts the 
counterfeit coin. 


The new dresemaker's trick of studying 
Dresden china shepherdesses for models tor 
new gown is bardly to be commended in the 
face of the fact that most women do not have 
— bair, opaque bite eyes and a perennial 

per. 


After her marriage, Mrs. Oskman—nee 
Bessie Conkling, the daughter of the U. 5. 
Senatrr—drove with her busband direct to 
her future home. Their decision to make no 
bridal tour is almost universally criticised as 
extremely sensible. 

rls, is to 


The newest thing in high art, 
int your brother's ger, pipe a delicate sky 
lue with a cluster of lilies of the valley on 
the bow). If you haven't got a@ brother's clay 
fipe, some other girl’s brother's clay pipe will 
0 as well, or better. 


A bachelor who lately died in Manches- 
ter, England, left his property to thirty wo- 
men who had retused his matrimonial offers. 
He said in bis will that to their refusal he 
owed the peace be had enjoyed during life, 
and that he felt himself their debtor. 


Mrs. Goodman, wife of a workman ins 

per mill near Wilmington, surprised ber 
amily, when she was reized with a fatal 
stroke of paralysis the other day, by calling 
them around ber bedside and telling them to 
dig in acertain corner of the cellar, where 
they would fin« $6 000, her patient savings for 
thirty years. 

A young woman who had never learned 
the gentle artof cookery, being desirous of 
impressing her husband with her knowledve 
and diligence, man to bave her kitchen 
door ajar on the day after their return from 
the bridal trip, and justas her lord comes in 
from the office exclaims loudly: “Hurry up, 
Eliza, do! Haven't you wasbed the lettuce 
yet? Here, give it to me; where's the soap?” 


An old gentleman, without tact, on meet 
ing some ladies whom he had known 4s giris 
in his boyhood, cordially remarked: “Biess 
me! How times fies! It is fifty-two years 
come next July since we used to go to school 
together in the old red echool house. I wasa 
little chap then, you remember, and you were 
fine young women.” The old man could never 
understand why bis cordiai greeting was re- 
ceived so coldly. 


A Detroit husband of a month did not 
come home at night, and, as this was his first 
irregu'larity, his wifesat up until morning, 
waiting for him. Then, nervons and weak— 
for she ate no breakfast—she went to Nis office 
to look for bim. There she waa informed tat 
he had been on a drunken trip. She found 
him ata hotel, recovering from intoxtca(lioa 
and professedly repentant. She forgave him, 
and returned quietly to ber home, but svon 
became a raving mantac,and her disorder is 
thought to be incurab'e. 


A correspondent of a Cincinnati paper 
who does not feel bound tosdmire things be- 
cause they are fashionable, says: ‘Decorative 
art has taken the plece in society which ritu 
alism used to hold, and the women who were 
accustomed to busy themse'!ves with altar 
cloths and book marks now give their souls 
up to embroideries that would make the 
heathen rage, and to the manufacture of mon- 
strosities in silks and satins and worsteds 
which itis the fashion of the time to contem-.- 
late with one eye half shut, saying, ‘Now that 
s what 1 call art.’”’ 


A sad case of insanity is reperted from 
St. Paul, where an e*timable young lady 
was suddenly taken crazy in church on the 
morning before her wedding. She was re 
moved Lom the church and raved wildly and 
when she was taken bome leaped from a win- 
dow, and mounting a horse rode madly about 
the yard fr some time before she could be 
secured. Of course ber marriage has had to 
be abandoned. The caure of her insanity is 
attributed to the intense opposition which her 
father made to the marriage, he even going #0 
far as to threaten to shoot her lover in case al! 
other means of prev’ ntion fatied. 


We bave figured out a rather ingenious 
way of ascertaining the size of shoe a lady 
wears, and we commend it for trial to ingnir- 
ing young men. Tsekethe number she gives 
ou, multiply it by two, add two. divide by 
‘our and add one. The result will be the shoe 
the ~-y J wears. Onr rale has never been 
known to tail. We have figured it ont be- 
cause we have never heard of &@ woman who 
had any infallible knowledge of the sized 
shoe she wore. Heaven created woman to fib 


may 244 two to the number given by the indy 
and the result will be the information he 
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& kill with intent tosalt.” — 
A genius out West has just patented a ma- 

chine for making sweet potatoes. He 

brotber of the old gentioman who put 

on prickly pears and sold them for curry- 

com 


Complaint is made in Leadville that the 
whiskey is nothing but snow water scented 
with vitrol. When 800 gallons oen be drawn 
rom one barrel it is time for evens dairyman 

usb. 


Eminent counsel—‘‘Yes, gentlemen of the 
jury, you wi!l—oh,.I know you will restore my 
reecu'ed client to the arms of his wife and 
ittie ones, who—.” The Court—“‘Your client 
is a bachelor.” 


Jobneon says he was one a fishing party, 
and every timeashark was pee in, alaw. 
yer,who wasin the boat, was into con.- 
vulsions. Whether this was from sympathy, 
or not, Johnson can’t say. 


What's a pawnbroker? A chess-player, 
wh checkmates society witha “pawn.” Does 
he give any entertainment ia honor of bis bus- 
iness ? Yes—three balis. Nodinners? None 
—with bim it is “Lent” all the year 


The jury brings in a verdict of “ fity, 
with extenuating circumstances,” peta 
man who‘has cut bis twin sister Into little bits 
and the jadge promptly sent him up for life. 
“Ah, my poor sister,” says the prisoner, wi 
ing away a tear, I bad not hoped to be able 4 
mourn thy loss so long." 


An Irishman, fresh from the old country, 
saw a turtie for the first time,and at ones 
made up hia mind to capture it. The turtle 
caugbt bim by the finger, and he holding it at 
arm's length, eald,* Faith, and ye had better 
let loose the howit ye have, or I'll kick ye out 
of the very box ye sit in, be jabers. 


Extracts trom a Young Lady's Letter. 
“And do you know. Maud and are quite 
sure that Captain Poppie ba taken far too 
much cham neat the bail, for be took out 
bis watch and looked bard at the back of it 
and then muttered: ‘“Biesh my shoul! I 
badn’t aay idea it was that time o’ night.” 


Francis I. being desirous to raise one of 


the most learned men of the time to the high- 
est dignities of the church, asked him if 
was of noble descent. “Your Majesty,” an- 
swerered the abbot, “there were three broth- 
ers in Noah’sark, but I cannot tell positively 
from which of them I am descended.” He yb- 
tained the post. 

A heroic young man jumped off a San 
Francisco fe boat about a month and 
rescued from drowning the danghter of one of 
the richest stock operators. The next day the 
arateful father sent for the beroand presented 
him with a point on slocks / To-day the beroic 
youes man is walking around on his Thie te 
and sleeping on @ bench in the Piaza. T is 
a true story. 

A goodly parson complained to an elderly 
lady of his con ation thet her daughter ap- 
peared to be wholly taken up with trifies or 
worldly finery innatead of fixitpg her mind on 
things sbove. “You are certainly mistaken, 
sir,” sald she. “Il know that the girl appears 
to an observer to be taken up with worldly 
things, but you cannot judge correctly ot the 
direction her mind really takes as she is a lit- 
Ue cross-eyed."’ 

All of one long, bappy bour mamms had 
been reading to the little ones, Sunday after- 
noon, and talking to them about heaven and 
the angels, and showing them pictures of an- 
eels with thetr snowy wings. Saddenly Jack 
shouted, *“Motber! When I'm en sngei, I 
wantto be a shanghai—" Shocked silence on 
the part of the tamily circle, followed by 
the gy! clanee by Jack. “Feathers on 
my leg*, you know!" Mother dismissed the 
little congregation witbout the usual bene 
diction. 

At a little social gathering a duet was be- 
ing performed by two young ladies to the ap- 

rent delight of all the assembled guests. 

he two executants were doi~g their utmost 
to drown each other, and witb such good effect 
that one could scarcely bear the report of a 
cannon fifty yards off. Kverybody was radi- 
ant, with the exception of one individual, to 


whom at lengthafriend addressed himself— 
“My dear fellow, what makes you so pensive?” 
“Ab.” wastbereply, “I am thinking of the 
neighbors !"’ 

TT 
W site Waitixe ror a Coven to as it came, 
vou are often laving the tonndation for some 
Palmonary or Bronehial affection It is bet 
ter to get rid of a Cold at once bv using that 
sure remedy Dr. D. Jayne's Exnectoran 
which will cure the most atubbora Cough.an 
relieve you of all anxiety as to dangerous con- 
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2 ’ - Ge cuss suene =e 
Fost | be calls = ~ ream Myth. 
Literature of v m Reign is the 
titie gives to a chapter from Justin moCar- 


‘s hea History of o7r Own 
A mn meet of Froude's 
Caesar, which gives an admirahbie sum of 
the character of the great Roman, is siro 

nied. There is & transiat‘on of & recent 
Priinane on Las 

tt einder smuites 
Present . 
ment; 6rd an articie which, under tne title of 
Oninese Fans, give some very curious and in- 
teresting inforwation. The fiction consists of 

The Scamy Side, the new novel by Messrs Be. 

rantand Rice;and «a *bert story, The Reac 
tion of Genius, W. M. Baker, author of The 
Virginians in Texas. The editor diecneses 
Imitation in Art, Kealiem in Literature, L’As- 
eames. and Ke Morai,and presents in this 

epartment some reminiscences, by General 
Maury, of the late General Trylor. There tsa 
full department of book reviews. 

The Jane number of the North American 
Review opens with a literary curiosity in the 
a>eps of a hitherto unpublished poem by Vol 
taire. A metrical transia'ion accow pan 'es tie 

final French text. General Garfield fol. 
lows with a paper on National Appropriations 
and M riations. The next articie is en- 
tivea The Stagnation of Trade and lt Cause, 
by Professor Bonamy Prie. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe follows witha paper on The Euucation 
of Freedmen. Secret Missions to San Do 
mingo is the titie ofan article by Admiral D. 
D. Porter. The Sacred Books of the Eat is by 

iliustrious phiiologist, Prot. Max Maller. 
The symporium <n Law ard Design in Na 
ture is concluded by Proiessor Simon New- 
comb in @ contribution entitied Evolution 
and Theolo¢y. Henry V. Poor's articie ts on 
the Pacific Ratiroad. The most important pnb. 
Neations of recent Gate are reviewed by Mr. 
Mayo Hezeltine, and the namber concluies 
with an open letter from the Right Honorable 
J Bright to the Editor, dealing with the 
sertons question of a return by England tothe 
old doctrine of Protection. 

The Abbe’s Temptation; or, La Faute De 
L’ abbe Mouret, 8 love story, by Emile Zola, 
author o: L’'Asrommoir, transiated trom the 
French by Jonn Stirling, published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. One of the most noted 
literary editors in New York, writing to the 
translator, sayr: “lt is the eweetest Jove story 
lever read. tn his own hard, unfiloching 
style Zola dissects the vices of the peasantry, 
but when he depicts the innocent love and 

urity of the unhappy Abbe, as he wanders 

hrough the tangled the ot Paradon.one can 
sca vy believe that he who wrote L'Asom 
mier, can be the author of this sweet, patretic 
and oharming story.” It is published ina 
large equare duodecima volume, paper cover, 
rice 75st. For sale by all booksellers and 

k ayents, 

Messrs, Estes & Lauriet, the Boston publishb- 
ers, Announce their intention to publish what 
fe really a longieit want ioran Amertcan art 
journal of high class, both as regards illustra 
Vonsand reading matter, The tithe of the 
oew wonthly will be the American Art K-- 
view—a journal devoied to the practice, 
theory, history, and archmoiegy of art. The 
managing editor will be S K. Kuoenbler, and the 
aseociats editors William ©. Prime, LL. D., of 
N. Y., and Charles C. Perkins, A. M., of 
Boston, The list of contributors, who wiil 
sign their articles, isa jargeone and embraces 
the names of nearly all the well known wrt- 
ters on artinthiscountry Among them we 
note 8. G. W. Bonjamin, L. P. di Cesnola, C 
F. Clament, Ciarence Cook, W. Mackay Lat 
fan. GP. Lathrop, W. J. Linton,-Charies G 
Lortua, Protessor Charies E. Norton, Major 
J. W. Powell, Protessor FF. W. Putnam, Ka 
ward Strain, Prote sor Russell Sturgis and 
Protessor William KR. Ware 

The magazine “will embrace the art of our 
time as well as of the past, in ail ite branches 
and in all countries, aud will give special at 
tention to Lhe history and archmolovy of art 
in America.” Beasties the work of American 
rontributors selections will be given from 
European publications, The filustrations 
will consist of etchings, engravings, hello- 
ravures, wood culs and pholo-engiavinge—a 
eature being the American etéhings. Each 
number will, inaddition to Amer'can work 
contain at least one etching by a we.l- 
kvown foreign hand. 

The current number of the Westminster Ke- 
view republished by the Lvonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Co., of New York, coutainas the tol- 
lowinu: The Federation ot the Eugitsh Em- 

fre, The Relation of the Sexes, The Keorgan- 
ger of Modern Geimany, Poilsh Litera 
tu.e, VUur Buuth American Colonies, Tue Lin- 

rinl policy of Great Britain, The Early 
Evangelical Leaders, lnuependent Section, 
lilusion and Delusion, The Writings of Chas. 
Brey, india and Uur Colonial Eniptre, Con- 
tep porary Literature, Theology, Potiosophy, 
Politics, Soctoiovy, Voyages Travels Science, 
History, Biography, Bellies Lettres, Misceila- 
neous. Forsaiec by W. B. Zeiber. 

NEW MUSIC. 

The Jure number of the Folio contains a 

reit of Arthur Suilivan, the author of Pin- 

afore. be wusic selections are the following: 
Haiph's song trom the Pinatore, Farewell my 
Own, Peace Be Within Thy Walis, (sacred) ; 
She hera's rong, Teach Me to Forget, Things 
are beidom What They Seem trom tne Pina- 
fore; Curtew Bellis and Sparkling Waves 
Galop. Publiebed by White, Smit & Co., of 
Boston. The rawetrm send us La Gondola, 
a barcarole tor the piano vy T. P. Kyver. Cur 
few Belle, melodic clegante, fur the plano by 
Alt.ed W. Sweet. 

From 8. T. Gordon, ot New York, we have 
My Pretty Litue B usb Kose, song and dance, 


by George Cooper and Harry Sawyer. 
Grand Potpourri trom tbe Pinatore tor the 
tano by W. A. Fallman. Social Purly Ga op 
by Utto Baake. 


White, Smitn & Co.. of Boston, have pub- 
Mebed The Universa: Quadrilie and Give Book 
for Maie Voices,which will be found very eom- 
plete and well a: ranged. 

~-_—————D ae 


The Midnight Miesion in London reports 
that during the last year 12000 poor women 
were ndyieo'’ with in the streets, rinety-two 
were admitted to tbe night refuges,sixty more 
applied tor ado ission, thirty-four were seut 
to and twenty-six “otherwise disposed 
of, sent to Iriends,” eic. 





There are off the coast of Kerry, Ireland, 
litue islands calied the Blaskets, ee Oy 

very poor and primitive ulation, whore 
nearest onuleh A a tbe ae of the main 
Sundays they cannot ciees 
tibey kneel by ibeir rocay 
coast. baretieaded in tbe air; the rees 
of the ceremony is made known to m by 
flags, and their prayers accompany those 


Weus Botes. e 


“De. 
The a 
ween ease toarcal berries 2 ey 


duced at U ster ir ae _—, oye 
alive to tans place be & cage trom Bada-Pesth. 

Mr. Millais’ picture ‘‘The Order of Re- 
jease.” was sold recently in London for $i4,- 
7 painted it twenty-Gve years ago ior 


The use ot telegraph wires for messages 
from one of Paris to another ceased on 
= lstot may. Paoeumatic tubes are in oper- 
auon. 


A Lutheran clergymen has figured out 
that, according to t measurement in the 
Apocalypse, Heaven will be 1500 miles long, 
broad and ‘eep 

Gen. Grant's departure from Lucknow 
was exceedingly stately. Along line of big 
elepnants were stationed aiong tbe ralir 
track near the station. 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, wants the cap- 
ital of that State removed from Jefferson 
City to Bedaliia, his home, and there seems to 
be put littie opposition to the project. 


A drouth prevails inthe island of Cyprur. 
The crops are drying up. There is a t 
mortality among the cattle, and peasants have 
peges to eat the nauseous dog root in lieu of 

read 


Dom Pedro packed his contribution to the 
Washington Monument in fine Brazilian 
wood, Now the wood, made into a model of 
the monument as it is planned, bas been re- 
turned to him, 

The Mayor of Birminghom, Mass., at his 
own expense, is giving a series of free con- 
certs at the town hall, the first of which was 
attendedby 3000 workingmen, their wives 
and their children. 


Ceresin, a mixture of refined earth wax 
and carananba war, is frequently employed 
to the extent of 33 to 50 per cent. to aduiterate 
beeswax. As pure becewax is lighter than the 
spnrious articie, detection is easy, 

Lazy and dul! feelings are sure precursors of sick- 
ness, which nuthing but Hop Bitters will banish. 


It ia asserted that the suddcn death of the 
Grand Duke Constantinowich was the result 
of polsoning.and tollowed ciose on the discov- 
ery that his Highness was a Nihbilist—that, in 
fact, he was pul out of the way from motives 
of political security. 
Mr. Woodbridge, of Hillsboro, Texas, went 
into adrug store, drew a revolver, compelled 
a clerk to give him some strychnine, said that 
he would shoot anybody who tried to prevent 
his suicide, took the poison, and died with the 
cocked weapon in his handa, 

ec 
Complexional Indications. 


The complexion of persons whose digestion is out of 
order, Who are bilious, or who lack vigor, always ex- 
hibits an unhealthy tint. it is by regulating the 
bodil, orgaus and promoting digestion and assimila- 
tion, that the parchment hue Indicative of ill health, 
ts banished from the cheeks. To rectify the fault of a 
saliow complexion, use Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
an invigorant and altera'ive which removes those ob- 
stacles to renewed streugth, physical comfort and per- 
sonal attractiveness—an imperfect digestion and se- 
cretion, aud a disordered condition of the bowels. 
Persistance in the use of this Inestimable corrective 
and tonite will assaredly result in renewed physical 
regularity and vigor, will tend to increase bodily sub- 
stance, and cause the glow aud clear color of health to 
return to the saliow, wasted cheek, 
antdgititinadean 
Healing by Surface Remedies, 

The true way to cure by absorption is through the 
bath. Mony learned men have sought fora perfect 
lotion and utterly failed after years of study. A brief 
mention of the discovery of a chemically combined 





**lotion’’ will convey to resders some idea of the 
theory and practice of cure by absorption, A prepar- 
ation was discovered by a physician who for years 


sufferea with tnflaumatory rheumatism, and who 
conceived the idea that the cure must be made through 
ihe pores. To prepare the pores for action, by cleans- 
ing, Was first to be accomplished, Second, healing 
and streugthening ingredients, to be discovered. 
lhirdiy, to combine the whole so that the action 
should be immediate. After a careful study of differ- 


eut chemical preparations from the production of ba- 
ture, and with (he assistance of one of the first chem- 
ists in the country, a “lotion’’ was prepared and used 


in baths of Warm water, resu'ting in a perfect and 
permanent «ure. Fach ingredient of which their 
*‘lotion’’ is composed, is used iu daily practice by 
physicians of all schools 

lo combination this lotion is Known to the public as 
**Sapavule,’’ and the experience of years proves its 
great value, whether it be in cases of acute iufamma- 
tion, or in those more subtle, like chronic complaints. 
Thousands who dally use it pronounce it marvellous, 
so quickly dves it allay pain and restore health and 
vigor, so different from d-iuging the stomach with 


drugs. 
The great virtue of **Sapanule’’ is not confined to 
the immediate relief of pain tu any part of the living 


organism, bat is efficacious tn curing ali diseases of 
theskio, eruptive or otherwise, The great usefulness 
and the luxury of Oriental baths has been fully estab- 
lished, The time and etpense necessary to enjoy 
these, places them beyond the reach of many. A bot- 
tle of ‘*Sapauule’’ can be used for anu ber of baths, 
and will be found as agreeable aud eficacious as those 
given with such elaborate appliances, and is within 
the reach of all. 

Those who suffer from pain or soreness of feet, 
whether caused by buulons, chilbiains, corns, or in- 
flammatory troubles can be at once relieved and per- 
maoently cured by using **Sapanule’’ In foot baths. 
No preparation ever offered to the public for all dis- 
eases and accidents to which the living organiem is 
lable, such as rheumatism neuraigta; lumbago, back- 
ache, headache, wounds, bruises, sprains, burns or 
scakis, piles, bolis, sores, salt rheum, erysireias 
roughness of skia, cold sores, etc., is so sure to effect 
a quick and permanent cure 





Decter's Bills 

Saved by using M'Cielland's Homeopathic Remedies. 
They are prepared expreasiy for Families. Put up tu 
neat one dollar cases and contains twelve (12) of the 
most promipent medicines with description of disease 
and full directions for use. We want an agent in every 
town and county to sell our remedies. Sample case 
with terms to agents seat, charges paid, for one dol- 
lar. Address MoCLELLAND & CU. 


Farmers avd All Others Bead This. 
Pisvso Precuoris —**The Diseases of Live 
Stock aad their Most Remedies,'’ Incteding 
Honeus, Catris Sezer & Swirs. 1 Volume bound 
in cloth, 460 pages, Price $2.50. It may save — 
‘Tus Parsical Lire OF Woman,"— sevice 
maiden, w fe an“ mother. One elegant volume bo” 
in cloth. Price ga ™@. Vvery family should have it. 
*HaND-BOOK OF POPULAR Mepictxs.’'—Should 
be in every fam'ly. It will save ten times its cost in 
doctor's billsin a year. One volame, 433 pages boand 
joth. 42 00. 
saat these books sent to one address for 6.0 
staat ee crue J. M. DOWNING, 


726 Sansom St., Phila. 
—_—_—_ EE EO 
ACAkD.—To ail who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fass oF 
Cuaron. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Bend & 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Joszrs T. 
Inman, Station D, New York Otty. 
rho 
Dr. C. W. BEwson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Bick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 8 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md, 
——————— 
Why be sick and ailing when Hop Bitters will surely 
;cure your 


Agents Wanted. 





When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found im these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher amd the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
bink you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs,turn your attention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished blood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE Is applied. It isacertain and prompt cure 
for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or oid; Chil- 
blains, Cold Bores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Barns 
and Scalds, Bleeding and all accidents. and diseases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “SA PANULE”* 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satisfied 

to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 

BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 

At Wholesale by JOHNSON HOLLOWAY & CO., 
Phila, Pa. 

















SAMUEL GERRY & CO. , Proprietors, 
. 77 Broat wey, New Vork, 
GRAVES’ PAT. RUBBER TARGET GER, 

| aw fyb -- a: a 
as st tesa RIFLE. ‘s 
toall H 
Length 39 In. é 
Shoots 600 f. 
metal ted are : rt 
Targets awa Globe Sight, . 
livered, free of » th hout the U. 8. om receipt 
$1.80, ones b capuen, wet i. > = 3 1.00, Clube of 
oiz supplied with Guns at a low rate. 
JOHN WILKINSON, Sole Man’f’r, 77 State St., Chicago. 
Bend also st for my elegant New Catalogue of i 
gawe, Lathes, Arche » Base Ball, nor Nios 
best goods in market, and aif at manufacturers’ prices. | am 
ie of J a. and pha Designs, and sole importer of 
xenuine ilkimsca Blades. 
bow used in 
DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
ares. ft as velvet, very Gexibie and contain 
Bo bones. 


The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
30 bones) O's with perfect ease and is 
‘erreated net to break over the bh 

Price, . . 6. 
For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’ 


351 Broadway,New ork, 


NERVOUS DEBI 





the most 
vial 
for $5, it post free on receipt of 


“d Better Bide 
a Wee, Janet's‘ hoice. Letter in the Candle; Home, 
Sweet Home, Kil'arney, You and |, Good i Sweet- 


alts. 
=" tor tects Blacape canon te Address Publishers 
or 13 for % 
W.H. Bover &Uo., Agta. Chestnat st., Phila. 


AGE 








eel Bbew 
fal inventions. We mean we “yy 
ne free Address BHERMAN & CO. Marshall: Mich, 


125 3225 Hy 











Pittsbarg, Pa. 
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RADWAY'S HEADY 


CURES TRE WoneT arms 
In from One to Twenty Minute: 
NOT ONE. HOUR 








SCROFULA OR BYPHIL on 
CONTAGIO 
Langs Stomach, Skin or os or Nerves, 
UPTING THE soups AND VITIATING THE 
ge acting De ough ares 
ng : 
syphilitic Comptaints, Bleoar m4 
Ulcers, Skin and Mer- 
Salt Rheum. Bronchitis, on F 
iver Complaint, Etec. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Uri and Womb Di 
t maey 0 oh, ~ Gravel, 5 nm 
Bright's Disease. etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
83 Warren Street, Hew York. 


A GOOD PLA 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
in Stocks, by the ** Two Unerring Rules for Success,’ 

in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s new circular. The com- 
bination method, whfch this firm bas made 80 suc 
cessful, enables peopié with large or small means to 
reap all the benefits of 
Thousands of orders, in 


one vast afmount and 
thus securing to each sha 
of the operator. lgnumense 
monthly. Any amount, fry 

can be used successfully. \N. Y. 
September 26th, 1878, says, *\ By the com 


tem $15 would make §75, or 5 ox 1Oper o pays 














































7 percent. $100 makes $1 .00¢ 
stock, during thé month, acc 
Frank Lesiie’s Illustrated 
‘The combination method of 
mcst succe-sful ever . 
ent, Sept. 2th: ‘**rhe combin 
upon correct business princi pid 
be without an income while } 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'’ Biyoc Ke 
2th: ‘Our editor madea net t $10! = 
Rie ove of Messrs Lawrence & (Co. *s combinations. 
ew circular (mailed ot} explains aw tg 
Stocksand bonds wanted. nmen 
plied. Lawrence & Co. , Han 87 Exchange Place, 


WARNER BROS CORSETS, 
ia Panta EXPOSITION, 


: Their 
FLEX g HIP CORSET. 
tener 


ith perfee . te 
onan p with portent Cae ger tee 
Price My mail, $1.25. 
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¢ "Broadway, N. Y 
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3 Liver 
is without any exception Padio existence for 
the cure and prevention malarious diseases and 
aia ee cg AE 
medicine required. absorption. 
pamphiet, which gives of extraordinary 
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The Triumph-of Art! 
A POEM 
FOUNDED ON FACT! 















THE TIUMPH OF ART. 
CANTO 1. 
like most homel 
Muss JONES, li — por 'y girls, 


Wuich, streaming down ber back, began 
To show she thought of a *msn— 
And, like wost homely she was 


Mighty tle—that's pos, 
For We toons ik first of trutha, 
That girle unsought, run after youths, 
While pretty girls are very vain, 
And like to give their lovers pain. 
Now Julia, our beroine’s name, 
yekral, oe ead ie 
Aer skin was of pim 
Although she could not boast of a 
Superfiuous hair would start, also, 
— her lip, and there would grow, 

1 


- le “4 fair :~ nag be es — ; CANTO Iv. 

er teeth were brown, ead yellow, : 

Tinged with a most uowt olsome ie ry days cathe ne oh orcas 

In point of fact, Cespite her cash, ‘Then in s oa 3 deed— 
arra) , 


She found no gentieman so rash 


As pop the question ; tho’ "tis said Her form is in the glass displayed. 


The heiress shrieks —“ Whee red to deck 


She was quite dying to be wed, round 

And loog had given her virgin truth byl p my ay hg bl 9 
To Charles de Smythe, a stylish youth, Why, goodness gracious, 'tisn’t me! 
Who turned on her the frigid shoulder, What raven tresses —gicesy-elesh.— 


And visible to each beholder ; 
Although he’d only boots and collars, 
While she had got a million dollars, 


And what a rose-blush on that cheek ! 

And such a skin! as white as snow— 

And then those lips like rubies glow! 

5 4 ~ it — ” - ~—_ cries, 

ped. you how,” ber maid replies. 
“That peeriess skin's bright eno le 
You owe to Ontuwral, Camas : —_—" 
Those tresses, ype ke the eye, 

Were made so by that Marcuess 

That unstained b:ow no more shall feel 

A hair, thanks to Poupre SvusrTize. 

And Liquip Rover bas made thy cheek 
Like roses blush, es tho’ tos -_ 

While that mysterious Liry Warrz 

Has made tly neck and shoulders bright— 
And not a charm will dare to slope, 

If you'll use MepicaTep Boar!” 

The heiress says, in glad eurprise, 

As though ebe could not trust her eyes, 

** What blessed fairy is it ee 

To mortals bere, these magic things!” 
**But who's the fairy that supplies 

The charms to skin, cheeks, lips and eyes ?” 
**No fairy ’twas, nor goblin gay, 

It was Gouravup of famed Broadway!” 


CANTO V. 


That night fair Julia was ween, 
Bejeweled like an Eastern Queen, 
Listening to tat Parepa-Rosa, 

Who's just become a cera spoea, 

And every man who saw her sigbed 

The beauteous girl was not bis bride ; 
De Grand was the e— that waaue swell, 
In love with her that inatant fell 

He little knew that it was she, 

Who'd been £0 very fond of *‘ he,” 

For who could rea!ly in ber t ace 
The carrot locks and freckled face ? 

He thought her some new 

Bince none in York her name c~uld tell 5 
So home he went to dream and swear 
That never was a girl so fair ; 

Next day he loitered down Broadway, 
Pale, melancholy, sad, dstrait, 

When all at once, ob, blissful sight, 

He saw his goddess of Jaét night. 

“Tig now, or never,” Alfred cried ; 

“] swow that gal sball be my bride! 
And though tho day is very hot, — 

I'll pop the question on the spot.” 

He rushed across, he told his tale, 

The lady first turned red and ome" 
Then pile and red, then both together, 
And said, ‘‘ This is quite sultry weather— 
Sir, Ican scarcely understand 

Your meaning, Mister Alf De Grand— 


CANTO Il, 


Ono night, the poor disconsolate 

Young heiress in her boudour sate, 

And (o her lady's maid she eaid, 

“ Would [ were beautiful or dead!” 

“Why so?’ asked Jenny —‘* Don’t you see, 
De Smythe won't fall in love with me ? 
What's g: 1d to me? what's jewela—what 
The splendid mansion I have got ? 

With nalf my wealth I'd gladly part, 

If I could win my Alfred’s heart ?” 

“Give me a thousand dollars, Miss, 

And you shall bave t.at much prized bliss I” 





" One thousand! Jenny,” Julia sai 
re ll double that the ra we're wed |” 
Tis dove!” exclaimed the lady’s maid, 


and dou't go back from what you've said |” 
st you've said | Miss J * beau.” 
ine mayenie symbol, ee : Baid be, “My name you seem to know ; 
irst, ’ gai 4 Py As for tne ou Jonesie 
Set net not gees I never cared for ber at all.” 


Upon your mi i 
_ mirror for seven 7 a ” “ Well, said his unknown beauty, “sir, 


“ow two well what pain ’t \ 
- ; “ ” * lov her, 
y eames the agony! | EL DT pad 2 
caNTo And then, perhaps, I li change my lot! 
Tha - To close this story, let me rol 
Pint Right, the magic rites begin— pair were married yeste 


int sent, for ap hy eh cake, 


Gouraid a mighty of cake. 


A Skin o1 Beauty is a Joy Forever! 
DR. TT. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREA M. 
Or Magical Beautifier ! 





slicits a clear transpas next Patches, and for this reason. as well 
aad ine !anocence and 4 arity of its Ingredente, Peg ry inent place in public estimation 
brated padies’ boudotrs. | we nave thous suds of testimonials t this effect from dis inguished ariints Ne co 
man 2-8. Every woman should be b-aatiful, jast as every man should be datiful. To insure this, rhe | 
Sraraads Crear, ice be fre from ait pot. Diol g mening, etn Geren ream Oy ihe 
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at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 


THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 








Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest articie 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that is paid to customers who visit 


the establishment In person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind :n America. 


THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 


Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what is desired, and by return mall you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 
about ordering. 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Durable, Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthful and Economical, Altogether the 
MOST DESIRABLE 8PRING BED IN USE. 
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ROBERT KELSO & C0.. 


MANUFACTURER. 


210 MARKET ST., - - Philadelphia. 


43° Bond for Circularand Price List. 


R. DOLLARD, 7 JAMES H. BUNN, 
; @ 513 \, Wall Paper & Window Shade 
CHESTNUT 8T., enti 
cemaiae Anan ’ TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT 8TS., 
’ 

















Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. PHILADELPHIA. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSHAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOU PEEKS. N. B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Work 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to | promptly attended to, in person. 
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For Wigs, Inches. | Tow and Scalpe, 

No.1. The round of the | nehes. 

| We.1.Peegs omens back 
an 
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No.2 From forehead v:~ | an bald. | tosend stamp for the Largest, Hafisomest 
the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as | and moat complete Catalogue of TYPE 

No.3. From ear to ear ov a far as required ' ’ aad ny sos uiOe -~ 
the top. No. 4% Overthe crown of PRESSES, CUTS, Ac., published. 

We. 4 From cas feces. the hen LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 


ound the forehead | , 

He hes always ready for sale a spleudid Stock of | f Ch 68 Bouth Third (1., 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs. Half Wigs, | : PHILADELPHIA. 
lon. Letters from any part of the world will receive | 


Frizettes, Braids, Curia, etc., beautifully manufac- , 
OPI Habit cured at Home. Ne vab- 

lielty. ‘(ure palnileas, erms 

—— reasonable. me short. Tenth 
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Private rooms for Dyéing Ladies’ and Gentieman's voar Of wunperaiciied om ’ 
Malr. 1,000 testimonials, State your case apd addres 


, s | DK. F EF. MARSH, 
Invest in | 


Qainey. Mich. 
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delicious drink—healithy and strengthening Ask 

, your drugeist for it sent bw matl on receiptof & 

= | cents Manafactured onty tw Cuas. BE. Hinma, 215 
Market Street. Philadeiphia, Pa 


Y y yy | Invested in Wall st. stocks 
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G. A. SPRING & Cn., &. Wallingford, Conn 

Dr. Seymour. Graduate of Medicine | 
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Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 60K. flake, &c. Nameon l6c, CLINTON BROS 
” ila. . —e ~ an — CVntenetite (7 
fe Cates O° lreene D he and | | Gol. Chromo, Basket, ete. , Cards, styles with 
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male Complaintea ete Neoclerte 4 re port. N.Y it 
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Jendies’ Depariment. 


ILK andé woolen fabrics are more varied 
than ever, but the kind preferred is Pe 
kite with stripes of satin, plain or broca- 
dea with fittie colored flowers. Stripes 
will be very general, either camaieu or 

shaded in faint Louie XVI. tints; piain mate 
rials are combined with Pekin, satin or motre. 
The two opposite styles of the Louts IVI. 
and Directotre periods are both in equal 
vogue, so that ledies may either imitate the 
totlettes worn by Mari- Antoinette, or those 
of Meedames ies Merveilicuses, a few years 
ter. 

.- * whether for walking or evening 
totlette, are decidedly becoming popular and 
are very rretty in all the different styles, for 
there is great variety even in these, and we 
bave the Soubrette, the Camargo, and Marie 
Antoinette panters. 

During the Spring and Summer Pompadour 
materials will teke the lead; the little bou- 
quets which are the characteristic of this style 
are printed on a Chaly ground, embroidered 
in siik on fancy woolen materials, and broca- 
ded on soft slik in delicately biended tints. 

One of the novelties of the season is un- 
Goubtediy the reappearance of the shade 
known as “groseiile” now much employed by 
couturieres; in addition to this some new 
shades are chaudron gray, military blue and 
red, gorge de pigeon and puce. 

The wa'king costumes are extremely pretty 
and stylish, but I have only space to describe 
a few of them. 

A dress with which I was very much pleased 
was of peacock blue cashmere combined with 
aead-leaf taille, and trimmed with ribbon 
bows in the two shades; this, and all the cos- 
tumes intended for out -door wear, had a short 
skirt, and are altogether of & practical, al- 
though stylish character. 

A lovely walking costume fsof so't, velvety 
Indian mouseline de laine in hanneton color, 
the bright brown of a cockchafer, combined 
with satin to match, the satin being used 
to line the deep kiiting at the back, to mingle 
with the draping of the tablier, and to forma 
rosette where the tablier is draped at the back. 
The bodice is made with long barques and a 
emall waistcoat of satin deeper than the 
jacket. The opening at the neck is orna 
men with a wide revers of satin embroid- 
ered hand with little fowersin bright col- 
ors;a band of similar embroidered satin edges 
the basques, and the revers of the siceves are 
also made of it. 

More expensive and dressy tollettes are of 
faille with trimmings of the striped materials 
generally known as Pekin, in two contrast- 
ing shades, or in one plain shadeand Pompsa- 
dour stripes alternately. The pretty foulards 
witb chints like patterns make most charm- 
ing dresses for young ladies, combined with 
plain foulard or faille, and trimmed with Bre- 
ton lace. The dresses I have mentioned are 
by no means expensive. 

Grenadine and gauze costumes are made 
upon silk foundations,which gives great light- 
ness, and is very pleasant wear. The silk em- 
ployed is a soft glace, inexpensive, and most 
durable. 

India silk costumes are made with waist- 
cocoate and trimmings of Pompadour foulard, 
which blend beautifully together. 

One elegant costume had the panier corded 
with Pompadour foulard, and was finished by 
Breton lace, finely pleated. Thi« lace pleat- 
ing was repeated on all the outlines, revers, 
etc. 

The dresses for middle-aged ladies follow the 
prevailing mode of paniers, but are com posed 
of more serious and sober looking materials 
even when gauze and grenadine are em- 





ployed. 

The modistes are making pretty seal-brown 

cambric costumes with short Kilted skirts,and 
the new tunics called “Laveuse de Vaisselle,”’ 
trimming them with wideecru batiste inser- 
tion, embroidered with white, and with flots, 
bows of caroubier straw, and dark blue rib- 
bons; casaquin bodices to match. 
. The prettiest ball dresses that have been 
made recently are of white gauze, over white 
silk, and of white barege and white Iniian 
muslin over the same. They are trimmed 
like a baby's christening robe, with a profu- 
sion of plaited Mechi'n lace arranged en tab- 
lier, the bodice a la vierge, with a flower on 
the shoulder. 

Wreaths and bouquets of violets are used in 
great quantities in ornamenting ball totlettes, 
gariands of violets ornament the dress from 
the waist to the hem, they bicom on the cor- 
eage,andare fashioned into bretelles; they 
harmonize with almost every color but are 
perhane sen to greatest advantage on a pale 
pink totlette., 

The new material for biack manties is Ben- 
galine, which is soft, i:ustrous, pltable, and 
drapes beautifally ;its peculiar shade of black 
is aleo excellent. Another new fabric ts satin 
de Lyon, which has the smoothness and a). 
most the lustre of satin on one side, while the 
reverse side looks like closely woven gros. 
grain. These and moire, Sicilienne, and satin 
are the ge materials this season for man 
ties. Later of cardinal capes, made of netted 
work and ricb jet fringes, are likely to be very 
much worn. Forintermediate manties China 
crepe is selected, and trimmed with fringe tied 
in the hem ason Canton shawls, or else with 
fringes of fine jet beads with netted heading. 
Many costly manties of questionable taste are 
ornamented with colored beads of amber, oid 
gold, steel, and coral red formed into showy 
passementerie. The fichusina preparation for 
warm ‘esther are endicss ; they are ali made 
with short expes at the back, but otherwise 





cat, 
shoulders with « China crepe scari, sre new. 
Tan or cresm-colored cashmere or cloth jack- 
ets are trimmed with Pekia fabrics or with 
introdaced down the front and 
back asap on. 

Shot or changwblie ribbons, sometimes 
called giace are the newest for strings. There 
are biue ribbons shot witb gold, red shot with 
green, pink with blue, old gold with brown, 
ete., they mateh the new shot silk costumes, 
and so do the Pompadour straw bonnets,com- 
posed of alternate rows of white straw and 
straws in which there is a combination of col- 
ors, and called “mixed.” Biack straw bonnets 
are much trimmed with peony red flowersand 
with bows of satin ribbon in which there are 
two strong contrasts, such as gendarme blue 
and bright red—shelis of white Breton lace 
tone these trimmings down somewhat. The 
new white satin Directoire bonnets are em- 
broidered with seed pearis,and the newest 
floral bonnets are made on a foundation of 
gathered Indian muslin or crepe lisse, which 
ts covered with li'les of the valley, rosebuds 
and transparent crepe foliage,green moss and 
& Mammoth rose, etc. 

Feathers are of natural undyed tints, and 
flowers exactly copied from nature in patoral 
shades. The introduction of crape fowers,and 
crape foliage, has added to the beauty of the 
flower-makers work. Wreaths of leaves look 
as if just picked and placed on the bonnets,so 
natural is their appearance. The favorite 
flower is the forget-me-not, which is mingled 
with mignonette,both of natura) size,an‘’ a's0 
very large size silken ribbon tufts, and witb 
laurestinus, cowslips, primroses, violets, jon- 
quills, and narcissus. Yeliow flowers are much 
worn, and this color, almost prohibited of late 
years, is on biack chapeaux the reigning 
tliat. 

Jonquils are mixed with violets, both Par- 
mese and the ordinary blue violet. Roses are 
either China roses, or yellow tea roses; the 
white HMiac is another favorite flower ; in fact 
all spring flowers are in gond taste. 

Tulle point d’esprit is much employed in 
veiling the small wreaths of flowers which are 
placed on the summit of the chapeaux; at the 
sides the tulle is fixed by slender brooches ot 
crystal or steel, and forms long strings,whicah 
are very brcoming to the face. Great quanti- 
ties of fringes are used for bonnets, satin 
pearls for white chapeaux,finely cut jet tringes 
for black fanchons,and straw grelot fringe for 
colored bonnets. Chenille fringe of all colors 
is tipped with straw or jet grelots, and head 
fringes of all shades are employed with good 
effect. 

Among minor novelties I may note the but- 
terfly bow for the hair made of Indian muslin 
and Breton lace; the new small or mask veils, 
made in both black and white Breton lace, the 
net covering the face studded with groups of 
tiny dots, and the edge finished with lace two 
inches wide. Longer and larger vellsare made 
of biack net, dotted with gold thread. New 
cambric pocket handkerchiefs have a cross 
formed of Breton insertion through the cen- 
tre, then continued round it as a border, fin- 
ished withan ending o: Breton lace. White 
lace fichusare trimmed with lace and inser- 
tion,in whicn Breton designs are darned in 
with colors; they are fastened at the waist 
with battercups or cowslips. 





Fireside Chat. 
USEFUL HINTS FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 


N many houses there are wide seats to bed- 
room windows. These may be utilized by 
being covered with cushions, eitber of 
crash, bege, or serge,which may be worked 
over with fleur de lis,or some Greek de- 

signs. Generally there hangs from these 
cushions in front & valance, which can be con- 
verted into a shoe bag, a box-plait of the ma- 
terial being placed atregular intervals on the 
valance, each plait large enough to bold a pair 
of shoes, and each displaying either a mono- 
gram, oraconvential fower. It is certainly a 
pretty and usefui contrivance. 

Paper flowers are made #0 naturally, that 
they are adapted now to the flower boxes, 
which in many drawing rooms form the base 
of huge pter glasses, reaching from the ceil. 
ing, and soexpensive to keep furnished with 
real blooms throughout the winter. The folt- 
age plants are real, and the flowers are wired 
on to them, 

Masicroll* are now made in the ordina 
sdape, Viz., 14 inches long, 17inches deep, with 
a pocket ¥ inches deep just to slip the music 
in ; but the novelty is thet the material used 
is crash, serge, or fannel, embroidered in ont- 
line with neutral tints,the design classical fig- 
ures of men and women typical of music, or 
St. Cecilia atthe organ ; cardboard rings cov 
ered with the same matertais,in torm like a ta- 
bie-napkin ring, On)v larger, viz., 10 inches in 
circumference and 2% inches in depth; the 
word “music” in old buogiish letters, and tne 
owner's monogram, the edges of the ring fin- 
ished off with cord, 

Classical figures are muchin favor with art 
needile-workers,and they are being artistically 
adapted to the large shield shaped banner 
screens on wooden stands which the prevaii- 
ing mania for Queen Anne and Georgiaa fur- 
niture was banishing from our rawing- 
rooms. Some are in velvet worked with arra- 
sene, and the result le most effective. 

A word as to trimmings for summer d 
which nimble fingers might work witb great 
ofveae i now. White sateen, duck, and 
heavy washing materials are to be worn ; and 
these look best with embroidery worked in 
cotton, either all white «r biack, or red, or 
blue, Many of these are in preparation. The 
ratio ctiten embroidery, greauy enlarged, and: 

n-stitch em . y . 
then worked with the cotton in ordinary 
crewel stitch. This is the style of work tnat 
was in fashion about 
clear muslin also is 
in light blue sateen 
white masiin worked im thick cotton = tbe 


Seen ees eee 
each side. This same cubrotiery 





A 
the trimmings a * 
leaves worked on strips of musiin, 
lined with silk and with red and maize, 


net in large bold patterns, «dged witha thick 
cord, which is sews over, or overcast ang not 
buttonboied; tne net foundation is visible be- 
tween the pattern, and the heart of the flow- 
ers is produced by darning in check patterns 
on the net. 

This sort of work is pretty with the design 
in thick muslin on a thin musiin foundation. 

Eastis are so general in drawing rooms 
where engravings and water-colors accumu- 
late, that it is the fashion to cover old ones 
with velvet, adding ornaments! silk tassels to 
the top and to the lowest of the set of holes 
which support the —— The covering is not 
dificult to manage. The velvet requires tack- 
ing first, and then sewing, where the stitches 
will be most invisible, with fine but strong 
biack thread. 

W bere the holes are, cut the circle in four, 
saturate the in«ide of the velvet with strong 
gum, and press the pieces well down with the 
wooden pin. 

Squarec of guipure d’art can be converted 
into white mats for the dressing tabie or else. 
where by laying them on 'o cardboard cover- 
ed with silk, and edging them with cord or a 
rucbing, fastening wsof the ribbon at the 
corners; another would cover the pincushion, 
and emali ones on quilted satin would make 
a pretty bag for hanging on the bed to hoid 
watch, bandkercbief, &c. 

By the bye, if you are in want of a new idea 
for window curtains, try working a border of 
flowers in colored crewel wools on white or, 
better still, on ecru muslin; draw the pattern 
on thick paper, color it, and a it beneath 
the muslin; work itslightly a = do 
— drag it, and you will be rew for your 
pains. 

For the same pu there are designs 
roughly darned !n colored wool. such as cala- 
dium leaves, bulrushes and leaves, birds, etc. 

Many people bestow particular pains on the 
lower portion of mus'in curtains, which bave 
a dado like border. For this purpose the wool 
embroidery is speciaily to be commended. 

Common porter botties are made into odd- 
a ea | vases of flowers by washing and cov- 
ering them with scrap pictures, adding nar- 
row strips of ene paper round the top and 
base, the whole covered with a coat of var- 
nish. Ivy, drooping ferns, or grasses are then 
peewee in them, so that the pictures form the 

ackground to the greenery. 4 

From salad-oil bottles remove the straw 
work, and then cover with two coats of biack 
paint,on which paste scrap pictures of roses 
and butterfiles, varnish well, and tie bows of 
ribbon round the neck. 

Common flower pots may be covered with 
black siihouettes, then varnish, and suspend 
by cords when flowers are planted in them. 

Old presses and cabinets can be converted 
into picturesque pieces of furniture, by cov- 
ering tne panels with a similar gilt leatber 
painted with bunches of pomegranates an 
other fruits. 

Figures admirably sketched on thick paper 
or parchment are adapted to the same pur 
pose, but they look better worked in outline 
on crash, and adapted t: the same p ‘rpose. 

The tops of small cabinets are covered with 
& mat of velvet bordered witb tassels, the vel- 
vet worked 'n a running design with gold 
cord and silk. 

Ratsed flowers on velvet are also much in- 
troduced; these are worked in silk over a foun- 
dation of cotton wool. 
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‘Tam struck with one thing in connec. 
tion with colonial farmers,” writes an Aus 
tralian correspondent, “thetr appearance of 
being (amid plenty) dreadfully poor and over- 
worked. Itisthe exception to find one who 
would compare, in ppe*esenee at least of gen. 
eral comfort, with the average British 
farmer.” 








The young lady who will possibly become 
the second wife of the King of Spain is tne 
Archduchess Marie Christine Desiree Henri. 
ette Felicite Reniere, the only dangh’‘er of the 
late Archduke Charles Ferdinand of Austria. 
She is in her twenty-first year, and isa few 
months younger than the King. 





Judge Baxter, of Tennessee, has decided 
asuitin whicha tract of land covering 600 
svuare miles in Overton, Fentress, Putnam, 
and Cumberland is involved. The possessors 
nave held the property through forged deeds, 
and the property is return to Dr. Abram 
Litton, of St. Loute. 





—— 


When starch is added to milk by fraudu- 
lent dealers,the fact can be thus determined: A 
sam pie is coagulated with a few drops of as 
cetic acid, heated to boiling, and filtered. A 
solution of iodine is ured into the clear 
whey, which instanily develops a blue cioud 
if starch is present. 





A Boston wife slyly attached a pedome 
ter to her busband when, a'‘ter supper, he 
started to “go down to the office and ance 
the books.” On bis return fifteen miles of 
walking were recorded. He had been step- 
ping around a billiard table all the evening. 

s eodideleanterneinoricesnat 


Rev. Dr. Porter, a native of Greene 
county, Alabama, was found dead on tne road- 
side near Alto, Texas, a short time ago with 
the bridle rein clinched in his hand and his 
horse standing by him. He was on his way to 
the Presbytery. 





New wraps of black Bengaline are a mere 
shoulder cape, but are pleated slightly in the 
back toa broad piece covered with jet em- 
eng 4 —~ Se rents dp - on the sbouiders. 

8 with very deep cri 
witb jet in it. : ° —_— 





A couple of days before the Duchess of 
Bene gee lost her father by aseassin- 
ationa ™m noe almost deprived her of one 
of her children to whom a nurse had given a 
—- of noxious lotion instead of some med. 








Miss Virginia Fren you 

New Orleans, wrote —_ a pen ee < 
the Picaywne some years that a 
Tenoeemes fil in love with 't and her, wen 
to New Orleans, and before long made her his 
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Roses, (Kawtawiin, Mich.)-A Uftle citrate 


cilities you have. or the circle move 
memes 


able to give you any 
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Ls Buchanan, 
iad agal sn eens Ve cor ane Da wifes ane 
that hind” anything of 


B fe war 
to the mark for paliication, which wilt semen a | 
7 ra The same may be of the poem, 


eg tems. (Epite » Pa.)—Brestl onffee, in- 

ibaa emt maha il 
M . (H Mo.» 

mane Tha a a tg convey. in tech 


ria tedlorest Some 


E.R ,¢ Tex.)—A 
marry Ph is« eS 
instance). provided it is with her and 
the match Isan eligible one. 

LAMPSELL, (Gallia. O.)—A coepos is Interest 
certificate stiach d to a bond, em oy ~ fonee due. 
legal-tender quailty or Paorton: ” = 

A.M , (Phila., Pa )}—There would oaly 
wie a Lag A 1S the order iw watch 7 
‘amily u-ually take pes. 
ther geverually sits next to the Gvuor, or entrance, a 

MoTHer, (Shasta, Cal.)-We not 
with any book that can givea cura 
mering. In young peopie it is moat 
necte! wi'h pbervuu-ness, and wears 
course of time. 
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A. A., (Grant, Ky.)}—You and the young mena are 
ane tee young te 5 y. but too young to be 
engaze4, as it is not at all improbable before you 
are old enongh to enter the marriage state you may 
change your mind, 

J. “. F., (Loudon Va.)—We de not know 
whether the but we 


ieman sell practloes bere, 
think not. At all events, he is not ¥ 
the public. He was formerly AB bh 
periur pr fessional ability. 


AGATHA, (Byesville, O.)—The 
perhaps cost you two dollars. Itis 
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give the names of euch esteblishm. uts this col 
umn, but if you forward an card, we 
willinform you where they may be procured. 

M. T., (Bishop's Head, Ind )—The p:per, we be- 
lieve, Is not published, and may der the cash 
rent us irrecoverably lost. ha cau- 


° ve repeatedly 
tioned our readers against having anything to do 
anv except papers of standing reputation. 

Eppir, (Coos, N, H.)—New Hampshire was named 
by Joon Mason. 'n 17389 (who with another obta'ned 
tue grant from the crown, ) [rom Hampsbire county ia 
England. The former name of the was Li- 
con 


Verwon, (Rerkshire, Mass.)—Gin or spiritsof wine 
rubbed into the skin with the fingers will remove the 
b'ack specks which filluptbe pores. A Turkish bath 
tends greatly te nm the aud clear pe skin, ba 


it should no! taken wi t first consu a medi- 
man. 
F. W., (Delaw Iowa. )—The unpleasant symp- 


tomsin your case arise from an undue determination 
of blood to the head, aud must be treated by a regular 
and proper course of med‘cine. You smoke a great 
deal too much, and you wili never thoroughly well 
tili you have lessened the quan’ of tobacce you 
use. 


SUFFERER, (Fon du Lac, Wis.)—If you refer to 
whet is commonly called **eold in the head,’’ = 
sneezing ap e usual sym +8 pira’ 
will enerall prove pacietels andl thee men be se- 
cured either hy drinking lareeiy of colt water and 
eS ee walk, or by a bath and lying in wraps 
at nig 


Ima, (Ulster, Ill.)—It would be wiser and incom- 
parahly more digu! fied to return the letters and forget 
the business. Every map inust judge for himself, 
the less said about these mxiters, sid the less done in 
them, as a ruie, the better for ail concerned. Leave 
retribution to old Father Time, who ie went to be saf- 
ficiently hard on his wilful children. 


Pussy, (Harrisburg, Pa.)—The call should be re- 
turned in the course of a fortnight; If possible, 
bridegroom should accompany the bride: if 1 ot, 
of her bridesmaids or sowe intimate 

is is pot considered a breach of etiquette for the 

to pay visits by berself if you do not care to beon 
visiting terms with them, do not return their call. 


CHRONICLE, (Sullivan, Mo.)—The battle of Rocky 
Mount was fought on July 20, 1780, Gereral Sumpter, 
of the American army, attacked a British post at 
Hocky Mount, which ts on the Catawba river. in South 
Carelina, The skirmish was severe, and Sumpter was 
repulsed. He lost three men killed, and ten wounded. 
ae Se lost ten kilied, and the same number 
* a 


GauMew, (Fort Clark, Texas. }—Broad street in this 
city is 120 feet in breadth, and is the widest 
thoroughbf«re in the United states. Ppitadelpbia con- 
tains 122 equare miles of territory in this respect 
isthe largest city in the world. % We have nut the 
figures the last census of t popala 
tlon at presen probably 
hundred thousand. : 


IGNORANT, (Alexander, I!l.)—In making prevent 
yeu must be guided by the testes of person for 
whom they are inten A suitable present for 
lady wou'd be a fan, Bands:me waistland. pr 
brooch, and earrings, or books; for a gentleman. :. 
far case, tobacco ;ouch embroidered vraces. oe 
ng-cap, slippers, or books, Of course much depends 
on the amount o money you wish to spend on the ar 

c 


8. H, A., (Pinkleyville, Mo. )—It is probable that aL 
English translation of **The Acts fee! and 
Thecla’’ cou'd be procured in this city. i= 
however, is not published alepe, but in conjanct 
with otber spurious and upcaponical works velo: giDf 
to the early Coricdion tote. As &, price 1s 

ra'ively rare, and demand, 

b matter about which we coukl not positively apes, 
without inquiry. is 
tirely true. 


Cap, (Phila, Pa )-Itis rafsing the 
a laty, to. de'so with the bend farthest frou her. 
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Bomtrenrnrse es damw ew MH Ow Bae eas 


a 
i 


z 
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ef 
et 


is, 1f the lady is towards your left,. iit the hat 
the right hand. and vice eres, 2% Tvocb the wae 
with lunar caust c two or tree times a day ti! 
disappear ; or ae much common washing % - 
as the water will take u wash them with ost 
for a minute or twe, tbem te ary is will 
ng wiped Repent for two a tbeve Gaye. 
exists 
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